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Sester’s Picnic. 


“ Pp, L. B.”—Considerable curiosity was excited at one 
of our hotels the other ss ha consequence of one of the 
newly arrived visitors having made the following entry in 
the 


* Tobias Johnson, Indiana, P L. B.” 

The clerks and the boarders cudgelled their brains to 
throw some light uw: the mysterious initials, but in 
vain; and at anion e proprietor, in the blandest man- 
ys possible, withdrew to inquire of Mr. Johnson as to 





D. 

i We 1, Mr. Landlord,” said that gentleman, “I will 
tell you. When I was last here your fellers ch me 
$5 for boot cleaning; and as I wore mre leathers all 
the time, it struck that it was rather an imposition. 
However, that there may be no mistake this time, I 
‘ao those letters at the end of my name, that you may 

now I wore patent leather boots.” 

There was no charge for boot cleaning in Mr. Johnson’s 
bill at that visit. 





Tt is said that Balzac, sok celebrated French novelist, 
used to lie excessively. One day he was walking along 
the Boulevard Montmartre, with two servant girls on his 
arms, when he came across two of his friends, and 
Laurent. He qultted the the women ee anes and run- 
ping to his trieuds, said to them in a low ton 

* Don’t recognize me. I am with two areh-Ancheases 
hang have come to Paris in disguise. and whom Metternich 

has asked me to show the don spay to. Hush!” 





And with a sign he 

“ Whata liar!” said Haztel. ‘* What did he leave his 
women for? 

‘** Simply,” replied the other, “to tell them that we 
are two princes of the blood, his intimate friends.” 


A kind-hearted and affecti sposa, d Foy 
shawled, very speetalJ Biers at the door of a 
where her good na lord was about to indulge 
in 8 comfortable my 
** My dear, I am golog shopping What shall I bring 

you to comfort you 

** I don’t know, love; I don’t think of anything I want 
particularly just now. Come and kiss me. 1 will tell 
you, posers hao A want you to don’t bring me.” 


“ 


t, pra, 
“ Pray aout andy mein debt!” 








A certain old lady who has been ane for sour looks, 
and not very sweet words touching the accidents of life, 
was observed to have become very amiable. 

ightvor: hat happy change has come over you?” said a 
ne’ 

Swhy, . said the transformed, ‘to tell the truth, I 
have been all my life ghd oa for'a contented mind, and 
finally 1 to sit dow: d without it.”’ 


Dr. Long, the celebrated astronomer, was walk- 
ing one +4 eve ening with a gentleman in Cambridge, 
when the latter came to a short post wy in the pave- 
ment, but to which, in the 
taking to be a boy standing, in the path, ‘be said hastily : 

* Get out of the way, bo 

‘* That boy,” said the ai very seriously, “‘is a 

post-boy, who never turns out of the way for anybody.” 








OO enn 


Lizzie is a bright and cheerful little girl of ten years, 
full of life and spirit, and making people pleasant with 
her sparkle. The other night at the tea-table she was 
particularly vivacious, and was chatting and laughing 
with great glee, when her mother said to her rather 

ravely 
: ot A you are behaving in @ very strange manner; 
have you lost all | your senses? 

* Yes, mama,” said Lizzie in great glee, ‘‘all but my 
fano-soeee: * S 

A merchant of New York who was on the verge of 
bankruptcy, took a walk one day with his cashier, who 
had grown rich and built several fine houses in a fash- 
jonable avenue. in his pride of neart he showed his 
employ er his palatial epee ok and asked triumphantly : 

* What do you think of tha 

* 1 think,” said the pach after a pause, ‘ that 

Ea tay better take my business, and let me act as 


‘* Please, sir,”’ said a beggar to Scroggs, ‘‘ couldn't you 
give me a little something‘ I had # bad fall from a tad- 
der, when at work at my business, and have to live on 


, ** I had not only a bad 

fall, at my business, but a bad winter too, and not much 

Of aspring. 1 think you ought to give me some’ Lia 
The beggar sloped. 


“*T say, Sambo, does you know what makes de corn 
grow 80 fast when’ you put de manure_on it?” 
* No, I don’t usw, eept it make de ground stronger 
for de corn.” 
* No, I just tell you; when de corn begins to smell de 
manure, it don't like de * *‘fumery, so it hurries out of de 
— Reeth oy up as high as possible, so it can’t 


Lord Chitnestion Clare, on one cian, while Curran 
was addressing him in & most important case, occupied 
homangt with 8 favorite spaniel | seated near him. Curran 
ugh i when the Lord 





Geaatmcatl: 

** Why don’t you proceed, Mr. Curran?’ 

ant: thought your lordship was in ‘connidnabeasg® 
replied Curran. 


ERRANAA AAR RASA AAAS 





Two old gi of o} were compli- 
meuting each poe op thee abu of tem peran ce. 
** Did you ever, neighbor,” said one, **see me with 
more than | could carry? oo 
* No iudeed,”’ was the reply, “not I. But I have seen 
= aa I thought you had better have gone twice 
a. 


Se re et 


The Literary Echo publishes a notice of the marriage 
of a couple roperuvely eighty-three and eighty-two 
years old, and says 

“*We have often met with the expression, ‘a 
old age,’ but have never seen so striking an example of 
such # state as this must have been.” 


Aare wad 


An old gentleman was sitting upon the brink of a river, 
fishing most patiently. Suadenly a vicious little d 
stole up behind Hea and 





log 
gave bim a spiteful snap 








through his pantaloo: 

‘* Whew!” 7 ‘the old fish “Tve got a 
bite at last.” 7 2 

‘There are some of the ity,” said 
the sagacious and witty ‘Troma Bradbury, ‘ “that are 
like a crumb in the throat: if they the right way, 


go 
they afford but little cectishinent’ but if they happen 
to go the wrong way they give a great deal of troubie.” 
Liberality of the Age.— Street Merchant (with a rad 
of toothpicks before him)—Here you are! ‘Three 
penny ! Toothpicks! Three a penny! Pick aud tay 
vem, betore you ag ‘em! 


Wisdom has grown so used to calling aloud without 
attracting atteution, that the good lady wouid be actually 
embarrassed if any mortal chanced to turn his head at 
her first summons. 

ROTHCHILDISH QUESTION. 
When will the peerage, iced with pride, come to: 
Thaw, and resolve into itself a Jew? 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalled presperity and popularity, 
has become a ‘‘ household word” from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


use 
(>> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 
tis printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
new Te tele or and as @ neat and beautiful style. 
the mammoth size, yet commas no adver- 
PS at 4 foi its eight super-royal 
O>> It is devoted to news, tales, sot stories of the 
sen, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 
— It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
sixteen years of editorial experience in Boston. 
(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
esting pages not one vulgar word or line. 
(G> lt numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country. 
(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate @ 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity. 
(> It is acknowledged that the influence of such 
a peger » the home circle is almost incalculable. 
(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge. 
{>> Its eolumns are free from politics and all jarring 
topics, its Ag og being to make home happy. 
> Itis for these reasons that it has for years been #0 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year. wee : 
4 subscribers, “ . 
10 
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uy pessen sunday Gs tucks bobscstbers of the inst 
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‘piece was duly announced. Richard walked to- 
‘ward the footlights with a confident step. His 


“scription ; a battered hat, a 
~Wirty face, a bare neck, a buttonless vest, his own 
“swallow-tails, a tattered pair of breeches with 
* one leg rolled to the top’of his soleless boots. 
' The song was to be sung leaning against a lamp- 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the yy et 
by M. M. Batiovu, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of Massachusetts. 





GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK: 


A HERO OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


A STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A GENERAL SURPRISE. 


Lyrrze has been said of Richard in his new 
career, simply that there is little tosay. He had 
a natural aptitude for comic impersonation, 
which rapidly developed under proper training. 
There needed no reiterated dinning into his ears 
to make him comprehend what was required of 
him, his quickness of apprehension rendering 
even a hint efficacious in correcting a faulty ges- 
ture, or an unskilfully modulated voice. His 
Appearance at the theatre created some sensa- 
tion among the stock actors. Ridicule in abun- 
dance was showered upon his head; but that 
was soon found to be unprofitable, as well as un- 
safe, i h as he ifested a spirit not to be 
trifled with, with impunity. There was some- 
thing dangerous in the cast of his eye, and the 
prestige of his doubled fist. The less muscular, 
the more stinted in flesh and bone, grew prudent 
anon; the swallow-tails could cross the stage 
without producing audible remark; and by-and- 
by, so much good nature and whimsicality was 
‘discovered pertaining to him, that he began to 
be regarded with favor. 

His singing went wonderfully with the crowd. 
Every night added to his popularity; he was 
obliged to repeat every performance to silence 
the noisy feet and pertinacious hands. He had 
been in training for ‘‘ The Good-for-nothing Boy” 
for a fortnight—a song which Mr. Manuel had 
retouched and improved. The night of trying 
its effects upon an audience arrived. The new 








costume was of the most good-for-nothing de- 
blackened eye, a 


post, the last strain of every verse to be repeated, 
very absurdly, by a bugle in the orchestra. 

The performance was an entire success. 
Thunderous applause followed Richard off the 
boards. In box, pit and gallery there was a 
clamorous mixture of all those sounds that indi- 
cate approbation and d d imperionsly arepe- 
tition. The youthful re-appeared in 
Obedience to the vociferous summons. The piece 
was nearly concluded when he heard a voice say : 

“ Here’s another blunder !” 

Casting his eyes to the pit he saw the honest 
face of Adam Bell; he was standing, staring 
with all his might at Dick. 

“Down in front! down in front!’ shouted a 
score of men and boys; but Adam Bell did not 
move. 

“Turn him out! turn him out!” added those 
who considered their rights infringed upon. A 
man having authority in such matters pulled 
Adam down into his seat; who could not well 
assure himself that his senses had not been blun- 
dering into some kindof absurdity. At the close 
of the performance Richard watched at the door 
until Bell came out. 

“ Happy to see ye, my frien’ !” 

“Then it is really so!” said Adam. “I was 
inclined to suppose that it was, after all, a fallacy 
ofmine. This is what I should call a change 
in—in circumstances. Is this kind of humbug 
profitable ?” 

“Ruther loocrative, I should say,” 
Richard, rattling a few coppers. 

“T am pleased to hear it. What do you in- 
tend to do with your earnings?” 

“ Think some buildin’ real ’state in the soobubs 
the city. Spossibly shall ‘rect a chatoo with a 
coopola an’ flooted colums, after the "Talian 
mood.” 

“A singular conceit, I think!” 

“ Had a block of modual houses in my eye yes- 
terday, but ’bout given it up. When did you 
leave Boston—an’ what ye here for, my frien’ ?”’ 

“T left Boston two months ago, to rectify an 
outrageous blunder. I’m on his track—I shall 
find him—and then—” 

“Then what?” 

“Pl tread him into the dust! I’ll tear him in 
pieces as a tiger rends his prey! I’ll—may I be 
broiled alive, if I don’t !’’ 

To look at Adam’s face one would not have 
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ble things. It was true that he frowned, and his 
cheeks flushed, but a moment aftesward his coun- 
tenance was as mild as ever. 

It wanted but a few minutes of eleven, on the 
following morning, when Richard knocked at 
Mrs. Wilder’s door to inform her ae the con- 
templated arrang were and 
everything in readiness for the coming of Madame 
Violette. Rose and Eve were scarcely seated in 
Richard’s room when that lady arrived. The 
Hatrels greeted her with much warmth. 

“This is an unpleasant duty!” the parties 

her app e heard mad say in 
the hall ; “but I dohope, by your aid, to receive 
strength and go though with it.” 

“Tshall stand by you!” said Becky. “You 
may lean upon me inthis emergency. I will be, 
as ’twere, a brace to your Christian fortitude.” 

“I feel that I shall falter—especially when I 
come to think of taking the law of that precious 
child! Don’t you think it would be best to drop 
the whole matter just where it is ?”” 

“ Ifyou wish to fall back from duty, you can !”” 
replied Becky, severely. 

“I perceive that you are one of a thousand! 
When you see exactly what ought to be done you 
go straightforward and do it. That is as it 
should be ; but it requires nerve. If you do not 
shrink from such a painful interview as this must 
necessarily be, I must request your company.” 

“ Shrink ? not an artom!”’ 

“Not an artom !” 

‘Not a nartom !”” 

“Hippertyhop ends the proocession,”’ said 
Richard, as the steps of the amiable quarteite 
echoed upon the stairs. 

“ Hippertyhop, is it! O, you wretch—you 
scum—you offscourin’s—you  swaller-tails !” 
cried P’liny, whose open ears caught Richard’s 
remark. 

“ Good mornin’, Madim Violant! Walk right 
in this way, ’f you please. Hope you’re in the 
joymint of health ?” 

“Dear me! who is this odd boy ?” 

“ He’s an impudence an’ a scapegrace, an’ I 
hope you wont notice him, mum!” exclaimed 
P’liny. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Wilder? how do you 
do, my child? You see I have called again—at 
your request. How walking up stairs puts me 
out of breath! A chair, if you please—thank you, 
my little man. Come in, good people? Mrs. 
Wilder, may I ask what you wish to say to me? 
You will oblige me by proceeding at once to the 
point, as I have several calls to make before I 
return home. Miss Eve, turn your face a trifle 
more toward the door. Now that view of her 
face is what I consider a very wonderful resem- 
blance to my Annie!” 

«| was anxious that you should call, that this 
painful affair may in some way be adjusted,” 
said Rose. 

“Tt can be adjusted, undoubtedly; I told you 
in what way, I believe, at my last visit *” 

“ Can you offer no other terms ?” 

“appeal to this family if I can offer any 
better terms?’ rejoined madame, glancing at 
Becky. 

“ You cannot !” deposed that lady. 

“Do you hear, Mrs. Wilder? In the opinion 











thought him capable of doing any of these terri- 


of these sensible people, I cannot.” 





A GENERAL SURPRISE. 


* PI a law is the remaining alternative?” said 
Rose, jnterrogatively. 

“She asks, Mrs. Hatrel, if the law is the re- 
maining alternative ?” 

“Tt is: We are to strike with the law !” 

“ Strike with the law !” said P’liny. 

“ Strike the law !”” added the old man. 

“It will be a grief to me; but I must—in case 
my well-meant proposal to take the dear mis- 
guided girl is rejected. What, my good Mrs. 
Wilder, is your final decision ?” 

“ That I would sooner push my child into the 
Mississippi River !”’ answered Rose, with a firm- 
ness that obviously took madame by surprise. 

“This wounds me!” protested the latter, 
pressing a handkerchief to her eyes. 

“It’s base ingratitude! I never knew but one 
sich case, and that was when—” 

“I went out a nussin’ !”’ interposed Richard. 

“Vagabones !” cried P’liny. 

‘*T have allowed you to go on with this,” said 
Mrs. Wilder, “to see how far human audacity 
would go; I think it is time to stop it. Know, 
bad woman, that I believe my daughter entirely 
innocent of the charge you have, with consum- 
mate artfulness, brought against her !”” 

“I came in a degree prepared for this. There 
is an officer in my carriage—but the alternative 
is dreadful! ‘To think of that pretty child drag- 
ged before the bar of justice !” 

“Tt don’t make an artom of difference—not 
an artom! Have the officer right up. Father, 
run down and call up the officer ?” 

“ Call the officer!” 

“Call ossifer!” said the old man, ambling 
away on his short legs as fast as possible. 

“Do your worst! I am not friendless, as you 
will possibly discover,” said Rose, passing her 
arm around Eve, who had drawn closer to her 
side. ‘If you value your own safety, infamous 
woman, leave the house immediately !”” 

“She threatens me, my friends! This lacerates 
my sensibilities. This is the unkindest cutof all.” 

“It’s enough to lacerate a stone,” declared 
Becky. 

“* Here’s the ossifer,”’ said the old man, usher- 
ing in a stern-looking personage, who appeared 
somewhat embarrassed at encountering Richard. 
The latter closed the door and locked it the mo- 
ment the official crossed the threshold, which 
movement produced visible on his 
part. This last accession to the party, was 
Arthurson. 

“ Glad to see ye, my frien’. *Serve your for’- 
ard hasn’t got well yet. How’s London Bill an’ 
Joo Jim ?” 

Arthurson recoiled a step, and Madame Vio- 
lette changed color. The closet door swung 
open, Mr. Blandly and a young man stepped 
into the room. 

“ Betrayed !” cried Arthurson, springing to- 
ward the window; but a quick, strong hand 
felled him to the floor. Madame began to shriek 
hysterically. 

“ You are my prisoners! I arrest you both 
for offences against the laws of the Common- 
wealth, among which off may be joned 
coining and passing counterfeit money. Richard 
Lee, slip the handcaffs on this villain’s wrists. 
That is it. Now, my man, I think we have you. 








Madame, be quiet, or I shall be obliged to serve | 








you in the same manner; which would shock my 

sense of gallantry. Ah, you will not submit! 

Richard, give me the small ruffles? Madame, 

pardon me—you compel me—I would gladly 

have spared you this harshness. Pray be tem- 

perate—you will lacerate your delicate flesh !”” 
[SEE ENGRAVING | 

Blandly—who was looking pale and feeble— 
confronted madame. 

“IfI may credit my senses, you are placed in 
& position cruelly embarrassing and humiliating,” 
he said, regarding her sternly. ‘I was toler- 
ably assured—this is a world of uncertainty— 
that principles like yours would ultimately lead 
to the violation of law and morality. I have 
warned you repeatedly what the end of these 
things would be. Can yousay that Ihave not ?” 

Madame did not seem disposed to say any- 
thing about it. She drew the folds of her thick 
veil tightly over her face; Richard observed, as 
she did so, that her passionate struggles had 
wounded her small white wrists ; there were lit- 
tle spots of crimson upon her rich lace sleeves. 

“Obviously, here is shame, ar’ exposure, 
with imprisonment before you. One does not 
always know his feelings; but I am more than 
ordinarily confident I am really sorry for you.” 

Blandly turned to Mrs. Wilder, who was ex- 
cessively agitated by the unexpected turn affairs 
had taken. 

“Mrs. Wilder, you are aware of the extreme 
doubt in which everything is involved, but I beg 
you to permit me to be quite sure, that I have 
conducted myself toward you in a way inex- 
pressibly unhandsome! I have hinted to you 
more than once, that there are but two things 
absolutely certain—which two things are cotton 
and niggers—yet I am strongly impressed that 
this meeting is incredibly providential.” 

Rose was looking steadily at the young man, 
who had appeared with Blandly, and whose ser- 
vices had so changed the aspect of things; she 
attempted to rally her thoughts to make a suit- 
able response. 

“This is my friend Harper, captain of the 
watch, and high constable for the second muni- 
cipality. I procured him to come here at the 
suggestion of Mr. Manuel,” added Blandly, per- 
ceiving that the young man’s presence appeared 
toembarrass her. ‘ Mr. Manuel is also a friend 
of mine, and yours, too, I imagine. Pray, 
madam, calm yourself! Iam incalculably cer- 
tain—notwithstanding the universal mutability— 
that all will go well in future.” 

“I wish to inquire, Mr. Harper—” Mrs. Wil- 
der’s voice faltered. 

“ Do you hear, Harper? My fair friend wishes 
to inquire—” 

“If you once had a sister Rose *” 

““O, here’s anovel! here’s ascene! Run into 
each other’s arms at once!’ exclaimed Madame 
Violette. 

“ Will you hold your tongue, Madame Imper- 
dence ?” cried Becky, darting a withering look 
at Violette. 

“ Hold tongue !” said P’liny. 

“Tongue ?”’ quoth the old man. 

“ You're a weathercock ! a nobody!” retorted 
madame. 

“It don’t make an artom of difference—not 
an artom !”” 


“Not an artom!” chimed P’liny, with more 
than ordinary humility. 

“Not a nartom!”’ iterated the father, with ex- 
cessive submissiveness. 

“Thad a sister Rose,” replied Harper, “who 
married a Wilder, and if coincidence of name and 
close family resemblance may be trusted, that 
sister Rose is before me.” 

“ My young frien’s name begins with Alfid!”’ 
said Richard. 

Mrs. Wilder arose, uttered a cry of joy, and 
fainted in her brother’s arms. 

“T’ve never seen anything that come up to 
this, sence I went out nussin’! which was in the 
instance of a man and woman who accidentally 
met after bein’ disvorced fourteen year and mer- 
ried again! That was ameltintime! The next 
day they ’loped. But that’s neither here nor 
there; ’twasn’t the runnin’ away that struck me, 
but the manner in which the woman—I should 
judge she was about forty year old—kind of 
sereeched out and fainted dead on the floor !” 

Mrs. Hatrel made these timely remarks as 
mildly and amiably as if Rose had never given 
her ihe least “ provocation” to raise the rent. 

“‘ Now this would be more interestin’ and more 
to the p’int if this young gentleman wasn’t her 
brother but a lovyer ; though I s’pose in the long 
run it don’t make an artom of difference. If 
you was to loosen ‘her clothes a little, and have 
the winder opened, she would come to sooner. 
P’liny ! what are you doin’? Stir yourself and 
let in some ventilation. Now that’s what I call 
a real refreshin’ faint! I knowed a young per- 
son, two years ago day after to-morrow—if we 
all live so long—who went into a faint and never 
come out ag’in. But she had a world of proovea- 


broke her heart, poor thing—and she fell ag’in 
the corner of a chair. Lift her head a trifle high- 
er and don’t hug her quite so close. There, 
she’s comin’—comin’—soon be here.”’ 

“Dear sister,” said Alfred, “I fear you will 
never forgive the treatment yon have received 
from one upon whose kindness and protection 
nature and common humanity had given you the 
strongest claims.” 

“ Let us not refer to that now, dear Alfred. I 
wish to feel only the happiness of this singular 
meeting—a happiness so deep, so unexpected, 
that Iam disposed to question the evidence of 
sight and hearing. Eve, this is your uncle !” 

“Tam sure I have seen that face before ?”’ 
said Alfred, laying his hand upon Eve’s curling 
tresses. 

“Don’t be too positive, Harper; the senses 
are immeasurably deceptive !” continued Blandly. 

“ Seen her sellin’ froot, spossibly !” suggested 
Richard. 

“ Precisely ; and was particularly ‘struck with 
her features. But I am so astonished that I am 
really quite confused. If I did not see the face 
of Richard Lee here, I should pronounce this a 
dxpam ‘ad ‘ 

“There never was a boy like Richard! Rich- 
ard is very brave! Richard is afraid of noth- 
ing!” affirmed Eve. 

“He is not afraid of the water, at least! I 
owe him just the price of my life—which to me 
is rather a large sum. But this is no time to 
speak of myself. I am curious to know the 
meaning of this accusation against my bright- 
eyed little niece ?” 

“Spect it ’volves on me to splain it,” replied 
Richard. “It’s a noofarious scheme from first 
to last. How do I know? you may be ‘pressed 
to ‘quire. Know ‘cause I’ve been inocoolated 
into the secret of overhearin’ a di’logue "tween 
Arthurson and Gilbit Groovers. I didn’t see 
Gilbit at the time, but I heered his voice and 
scognized it. What did they talk bout? Talk- 
ed ’bout a woman, a girl, an’ some sproperty. 

I was s’picious that the woman an’ girl was the 
woman an’ girl now,fore you. Gilbit had alloor- 
ed ’em ’way from home, an’ meant to keep ’em 
’way, by one means an’ ‘nother, Arthurson bein’ 
the principil instroomint ‘ployed for that purpise. 
Why did he wish to get “em ’way an’ keep ’em 
’way? On ‘count the woman’s father who's 
’mensely rich, an’ who’s Gilbit’s uncle. What 
was Arthurson to do? C’rupt Eve’s principils, 
so that she mightn’t at no time insinooate herself 
into the ’fections of ber grandfather an’ ’come 
the "heritor of his property. This ‘counts for the 
diman pin ‘fair, an’ her dis’pearance ’while ’go, 
as well’s many other things. You see, my 
frien’s, I’ve given you the cloo.” 

“| want to put in a word edgeways, as ’twere,” 
said Becky, with a self-confidence that was not a 
little remarkable, all the circumstances of her 
previous position being considered. “Mrs. 
Wilder, who I will say is a peacably disposed and 
innocent woman—wont perhaps object to call to 
mind what I told her when she showed me that 
deceptions and inveiglin’ letter that was the 
means of bringin’ her out to New Orleans on a 
wild goose chase. I said to Mrs. Wilder, ‘ There’s 





a plot! There's rich relations, who can’t rest in 





tion ; her husband had give her a blow—which - 
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their beds while you’re‘above-ground !’ Them is 
the identical words I said! As the keeper of an 
exemplary house, celebrated for the cl of 
its entries and the airiness of its rooms, I beg 
to repeat that them is the words I said; though 
at this time it don’t make an artom of difference !”” 

“ Notwithstanding the extreme dubiousness of 
hazarding an opinion, I think you had better 
remain silent,” said Blandly, addressing Mrs. 
Hatrel, who seemed very anxious, now that mat- 

ters were getting clearer, to show what a friend 
she was to Rose. 

Some one knocked. 

“Tt’s Adim Bell!” said Richard, and imme- 
diately opened the door to that gentleman. 

“ Here’s another blunder !’’ quoth Adam, the 
moment his eyes rested upon the irons upon the 
prisoner’s wrists. 

“Tf itis ever pardonable to speak with any 
degree of confidence, you are transcendently in 
the right, sir!” responded Blandly. 

“Blunders will persistently occur. There 
were blunders yesterday, there are blunders to- 
day, there will be blunders to-morrow ; which is 
accounted for by the fact that there was a grand 
botch at the outset.” 

“I may be mistaken, but there is unlimited 
good sense in your observations, unquestionably. 
Bat it is time we should take this rascal away. 
A word with you in private, Mr. Harper ?” 

Alfred and Blandly left the room a moment, 
and conferred together. They returned present- 
ly, when Arthurson was taken down stairs be- 
tween them and placed in Madame Violette’s 
carriage. Blandly got in with him, and Richard 
mounting the box, drove the vehicle away in ac- 
cordance with instructions which he had received. 

Harper hastened back to the room he had left. 
Madame Violette, though much calmer, was still 
highly tragical. 

“‘ Madame, allow me to remove these unseemly 
ornaments? Iam pained to see them on a wo- 
man’s wrists. Surely, your good sense will con- 
vince you of the fallacy of resistance.’’ 

Entirely conquered, madame held out her im- 
prisoned hands, and Alfred released them. 

“T beg that I may not be brought to trial and 
exposure! , sir, remember that I am a 
woman!” cried madame, weeping bitterly. 

“Tam remembering that you are a woman 
every moment. Of many of your sins I am 
ignorant, but your purpose toward this poor child 
was infamous. I have been on the track of 
Arthurson and his accomplices a long time, and 
for him there is no possibility of escape from 
punishment; but notwithstanding your heartless 
attempt to blast the reputation of a guileless 
young girl, to compass the purpose of a villain, 
I would willingly save you from the iron fingers 
of human law; from the divine code nothing can 
shield you.” 

Madame Violette cast herself upon her knees 
at Alfred’s feet. 

“Tf you have pity for the erring; if you are 
not impenetrable to woman’s tears ; if you hope 
never to see a sister degraded as I am, spare me! 
I will confess! I will keep nothing back—I will 
go wherever you bid me. A prison would chill 
and kill me! And the shame! think of the 
shame! Mrs. Wilder—good Mrs. Wilder, 
speak a word for me?” 

“ Brassy faced hussy!” exclaimed Mrs. Hat- 
rel, which was repeated by the sister and father. 

“Those are wretches! I pray you silence 
them, retorted madame. 

“0, we're wretches—at present! We was ‘a 
gifted family,’ of late! How we do change our 
»pinions! The goodness gracious have mercy on 
us!” rejoined P’liny, with asperity. 

“The world was never so full of rogues and 
jades afore,” deposed Becky, positively. ‘I do 
owe it to Mrs. Wilder, to say, that for once in 
my life I’ve been took in—shamefully took in! 
I never was so bamboozled sence—sence I went 
out nussin’—which was in the case of a man 
dressed in woman’s clothes, though I don’t know 
as it makes an artom of difference at this time 
with regard to my future prospects.” 

‘« After what has passed, it can hardly be sup~ 
posed that your presence is very agrecable!”’ ob- 
served Rose. 

“If that remark is addressed to me, I will say 
that I’m not one to bear hardness. I’m always 
ready to forget provocations, which is more than 
some is capable of doin’, more’s the pity! I 
don’t take much of this mistake to myself; I lay 
it to the deceptious artfulness of this—this pre- 
serve-kettle faced hussy.. But I shall be put 
down! yes, it is to be expected that I shall be 
put down! Some folks is born to be put down.” 

Madame still continued to debase herself upon 
her knees, sobbing, entreating, and asserting her 
willingness to confess. 

Blandly and Richard came back, having de- 
livered the prisoner to the proper authorities and 
seen him deposited in jail, 

“This has the appearance of penitence, I’m 
inordinarily positive,” said Blandly, noticing the 
humble posture of madame. 

“Snrely, you will be merciful, Mr. Blandly; 
especially when you consider the relationship 
existing between us ?” 

“Softly, madame! You will much oblige me 
by not being sure of anything—with but two ex- 
ceptions ; and those two exceptions are known to 
you. Itis more than probable—though by no 
means infallibly certain—that a slight relation- 
ship exists between us, which is a subject of re- 
gret tome. If Harper is so inclined, I will not 
object to screening you from the punishment you 
merit.” 

“For the last few months,” said Alfred, “I 
have been employed by his honor the mayor, to 
ferret out an extensive organization af coiners, 
whose secresy and adroitness has long defied all 
police arrangements for their detection. I have 
been successful ; but I have no particular author- 
ity for the arrest of this woman, norm I able to 
prove beyond doubt that she is an accomplice. 
At the worst, she can be but the instrument of 
knaves, who have either kept her in ignorance of 
the real extent of her criminality, or blinded her 
eyes by ingenious sophistry. Under these cir- 
cumstances she may be retained as evidence; in 

which event bonds, to a considerable amount, 
will doubtless be required to prevent commit- 





“Dear Mr. Blandly, become my bondsman— 
it willsave me so much pain and mortification !” 
“There is the same vagueness about this, that 
surrounds most other matters; notwithstanding 
which, I am stupendously certain that you would 
not be found when wanted by the court. It 
seems to me that it will be immensely the safest 
to shut you up. But I wont be hard on a lady 
of your pretensions.” 

“I hope you'll have regard to the reputation 
of the family, cousin ?” hinted madame, humbly. 
“T wish to ask you at whose instigation you 
attempted this cruel proceeding against my sis* 
ter’s child?” inquired Alfred, when he had in a 
degree calmed her fears by friendly assurances. 
“That boy has already told you. Arthurson 
and myself were employed by Gilbert Groves,” 
madame answered. 

“ Vagrants and vagrancy !” exclaimed Adam 
Bell. “Weare blundering along pretty well I 
think, now. May I be—be considerably injured, 
if that is not my man! Tell me where to find 
him at once! There is a—a—” 

“Stake of some magnitood,” suggested 
Richard. 
“A mistake of some magnitude to be corrected, 
which will cost—no matter what it will cost! 
Come ?” 

Adam Bell took madame by the arm. His 
usually inoffensive expression changed notably ; 
the nerves of his face twitched with excitement. 
The lady was alarmed for her personal safety. 

“Indeed! I do not know where he is at pres- 
ent,” she returned, shrinking from him as much 
as possible. 

“ This is but an evasion! You must be well 
aware where he is usually to be found. This, I 
assure you, is a case that admits of no delay.” 

‘‘ May I ask the nature of your business, sir ?” 
said Alfred. 

“Tt is one of those outrageous blunders, my 
friend, which are the bane of this imperfect world. 
It is a mistake that involved a beautiful young 
girl, sir, and made her life a failure—a wretched 
failure! There’s a consequence of that miser- 
able botch, sir, remaining am@ng us, to witness 
against this Gilbert Groves. The lamentable 
blunder of this sweet girl, was followed by anoth- 
er blunder, sir, in the shape of an infant. And 
that is always the way—one blunder produces 
another, sir !”” 

“Tam very sorry that I cannot tell you where 
he is,” said Madame Violette. “It is not im- 
probable that he has set out on his return to 
Boston ; I am inclined to think that he has.” 

“T would suggest,” said Blandly, “that you 
defer this affair of yours until another time; for 
it is needfal, I suspect, that this lady be con- 
ducted before the proper authorities, where the 
matter of commitment or bail may be arranged 
according to legal forms.” 

“« My own opinion,” said Alfred. “ Our friend 
can see madame after this unpleasant matter is 
adjusted.” 

Madame straightway began to squeeze her 
eyes, as one would squeeze a lemon, to get out 
the juice, and with such success that a few dozens 
of watery drops sifted through her snowy fingers. 

“T will trouble you to accompany me,” Alfred 
added, politely. “We will, if you please, get 
into the carriage quietly and withcut demonstra- 
tion. If this transaction is not kept as quiet as 
legal forms will allow, it will be no fault of 
mine.” 

“T thank you, sir! Iam sure, sir, you intend 
to be kind—but it is—it is humiliating to a per- 
son like me. O, Mr. Blandly, hide my shame as 
much as possible !” 

“Preserve kettles!” cried Becky, in her most 
wiry tone, as madame reached the lower hall. 

“Preserve kettles!’ screamed P’liny, curvet- 
ting after, bringing her short leg down with a 
spiteful energy. 

* Kettles!” vociferated the old man, to whom 
this brassy figure of speech seemed peculiarly 
gratifying. 

“TI felt from the first,” resumed Becky, “that 
that woman would turn out bad! There was 
somethin’ in her ways and in her voice that con- 
vinced me she would turn out bad. It is pro- 
bable there never was a keeper of an exemplary 
house, celebrated for the airiness of its rooms 
and the cleanness of its entries, that has been so 
circumvented at various times as Rebecca Hat- 
rel! It was jus’ so when I went out nussin’! 
When I begun to practice the nutritive, under 
the great—” 

“Hate to ’rupt your interestin’ commoonica- 
tion, but my frien’s would like to be ’lone,” 
quoth Richard, opening the door with a first-class 
theatrical bow. 

“You're a nice boy—for a swaller-tails,” add- 
ed Becky, “‘and I hope after the provocations 
I’ve had, the dollar extra wont prevent you from 
keepin’ your rooms, though it don’t make an 
artom of difference !” 

“Not an artom !” was heard at the foot of the 
stairs. 

“Not a nartom!” came up from the hall like 
the sound of a muffled drum. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
BLANDLY MAKES CERTAINTY OF UNCERTAINTY. 


Tue sun’s rays were creeping through the 
faded blinds and falling auspiciously across Mrs. 
Wilder’s little room. The night which had just 
followed in the dark track of all other nights, had 
been one of sleeplessness to Rose. Joy had kept 
slumber at a distance. The revelations of yes- 
terday filled her brain and would not settle down 
into quietude like sober reality. It was wonder- 
ful to think how the darkest passage of her life 
had been illuminated ; and she was disposed to 
recognize in it the arm of a friendly Providence. 

Alfred had returned and remained with her 
until a late hour. Much wassaid. The various 
circumstances leading to the late denovement 
were talked over, and clearer aspects came out of 
darkness. 

Rose grew calmer as the sun rose higher and 
streamed his light more brightly upon the floor 
and the roofs of the dwellings. 

“Mr. Blundler’s at the door. Wants a in- 
tervoo ?” 





knocking at her door without sensing its import. 
“Is it you, Richard? Youare welcome. Re- 
quest Mr. Blandly to come up ?” 

A moment later Mr. Blandly entered. 

“T have come at the earliest hour to apologize 
formally for the outrageous coolness of my man- 
ner on the occasion when I had the felicity to be 
of some service to you in the street, and which 
you will at once recall. Madam, I beg of you—” 
“Say no more, Mr. Blandly! I could scarce- 
ly expect, under such circumstances, to keep the 
good opinion you had formed of me. I am too 
grateful for the protection of your arm to remem- 
ber aught else.” 

“This is surpassingly like you! I ought not 
to have dreamed of anything less than this. Miss 
Eve, will you have the goodness to go and see 
what Richard is doing ?” 

Eve glanced archly at the mother and glided 
from the apartment, An embarrassing silence 
followed her exit: 

“ You are well aware of the extreme vagueness 
that—that is generally prevalent, Mrs. Wilder ; 
yet, notwithstanding the—the awkward scarcity 
of fixed facts, I must again have the temerity to 
repeat that I am infinitely certain that you are— 
that you are—confound it! the object of my re- 
spectful and earnest love.” 

“You should have spared me this trial, Mr. 
Blandly,” answered Rose, making an effort to 
speak with a steady voice. ‘It pains me ex- 
ceedingly to hear this—this repeated avowal 
from you.” 

“Assuredly it cannot be so painful to you as 
this refusal is to me. It shows me still more 
plainly the fallibility of human expectations. 
I had allowed myself to suppose that I had awak- 
ened a trifling interest in your—in your—con- 
found it! in your feelings !” 

“TI confess that you have; but you seem to 
forget—” Rose was obliged to pause to prevent 
displaying téo much agitation. ‘ You seem to 
forget that I have a husband—who may be 
living.” 

“ That is by no means certain. Again; you 
in turn forget that the law can release you from 
any claim this man, living or dead, may have 
upon you. Reflect, I entreat you; for your own 
sake, for Eve’s, for mine! Think of placing 
yourself ina station equal to that of the unnatural 
father whose ears were deaf to the cry of his flesh 
and blood, in the distress of poverty and deser- 
tion. Share my wealth—let me give you a law- 
ful claim upon my useless thousands. Make 
my life happy. Put yourself in a position to 
make your beautiful child what she should be— 
what she has the capacity of being.” 

Blandly pressed Mrs. Wilder’s hand between 
both his own. He conjured her to break the 
bonds that boutid her to one utterly unworthy 
the relationship that had existed. He plead his 
cause with passionate eloquence. Mrs. Wilder 
was much wrought upon. Her tears attested to 
a regard deeper than her lips had spoken. 

Steps were heard in the corridor and some one 
exclaimed : 

“Ah, some villain struck me on the back !” 

“ Let him strike, my frien’,’’ Rose heard Rich- 
ard reply. 

“Speak, Rose! say that you will be guided by 
me?” urged Blandly, impetuously. 

“Hush! I hear Richard near the door. Re- 
spect the secret that I have weakly, imprudently 
revealed. He knocks—move your chair. Come 
in, Richard.” 

“ Here’s a gen’leman that can tell ’bout Mr. 
Wilder,” said Dick. “This is my frien’ Glenn 
who formerly pursood the sea.” 

Glenn bowed and accepted a seat. 

“Tf you can give me any information of Mr. 
Wilder,” said Blandly, wiping the perspiration 
from his flushed forehead, “ I shall be—be cursed- 
ly obliged !” 

“I beg of you to be silent, Mr. Blandly!” 
said Rose. 

“As long as you wish—if you will only make 
unlimited haste in inquiring about that curs—I 
mean that very respectable man.” 

“What can you tell me of Mr. Wilder, sir?” 
Rose asked, with more composure than she had 
thought it possible to summon. 

“Tn the year 18—I shipped aboard the good 
and staunch ship Aurora, at New York, bound 
for Liverpool. On the seventh day out we spoke 
the fine bark Dolphin, bound for the same port, 
and sailed in company with her the remainder of 
that day and part of the next, near the close of 
which we were struck by one of the terrible 
squalls—” 

Tom Glenn stopped and uttered a sharp cry, 
indicative of much bodily torture suddenly 
applied. 

“©, some one is thrusting at me with a hot 
poker! Kick him out, Richard ” 

“Them is croodities, my frien’. Don’t pay 
no ’tention to the poker, but go on,” said Richard. 

“Confound it, man, you were struck by one 
of those infernal squalls! What next?’ cried 
Blandly, still more flushed and fiery. 

“Excuse me, sir; and you, madam, I am 
troubled with St. Vitus’ dance, which oecasion- 
ally makes it very awkward. We were struck 
by one of those frightfally sudden squalls which 
sometimes take the wariest old salts by surprise. 
It came upon the Dolphin before she had taken 
in a stitch of canvass—she was thrown upon her 
beam ends and went down in a moment with all 
on board.” 

“And my husband—” 

“If his name was Edmund Wilder, he was on 
board the Dolphin. I saw him sign the papers, 
and saw him on the deck when the bark left New 

York harbor, which was the day before the Au- 
rora sailed. I formed an acquaintance with him 
at a place of refresh— at a drinking-house. He 
was laboring under considerable depression of 
feeling at the time, and avowed his determination 
to try the sea. I was relating to Richard, this 
morning, an incident having some connection 
with Wilder and his melancholy death, when he 
became much interested and insisted that I 
should make the statement which you have just 
heard. I have only to add that you can rely on 
this account as being strictly true.” 

Mrs. Wilder was too much affected to make 
immediate reply. As worthless and neglectful 








meat.” 








Mrs. Wilder recollected that she had heard a 
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of her as her husband had been, she was thinking 


ares “ 


of the time when he was different ; of the happy, 
hopeful time of courtship and marriage, when he 
answered to her girlish idea of manhood. It was 
asad and tearful consciousness that came over 
her, replete with mournful memories. The man 
who had thus gone down in the troubled waters 
was the father of Eve. How could she forget 
that? Did not his misguided life, and his sud- 
den death, call for a little sorrow and ing? 


Alfred spoke so earnestly, that his sinterity 
could not be questioned. 

~ To think of her living in that narrow cham- 
ber, under the capricio&s tyranny of that dis- 
agreeable woman, Stibjected to all the evils of 
poverty and friendlessness, while I have so many 
idle thousands, is particularly painful ; but when 
we add to these embarrassments the tireless 





— 
Could @ natnre like hers hear the announcement 
of his fate unmoved? With electric rapidity she 
recalled gentle words and kindly acts received 
from him in the pleasant, early days of their ac- 
quaintance. The bitter recriminations, the 
months of neglect, the brutal degradation of his 
powers, the want and humiliation he had brought 
upon her, were not at that moment so much 
thought of as the very few days of happiness they 
had enjoyed together. 

“Mr. Glenn, you are the bearer of—of particu- 
larly mournfal intelligence!” said Blandly, 
brightening up to such an extent that one might 
have been led to an inference quite the reverse. 
“ The world is indeed a very uncertain place of— 
of residence, and death, I may be permitted to 
assert with tolerable confidence, is in our midst. 
This lady’s emotion is pardonable, however un- 
worthy—he was unworthy—the deceased may 
have been of her kind consideration. It is pro- 
per that we should leave her alone, that she may 
feel at liberty to indulge in those expressions of 
natural—of natural regret which her woman’s 
nature may feel.” 

Mr. Blandly arose, again wiped the profuse 
moisture from his forehead and face, breathed 
like a person suddenly relieved from a burden 
disproportionate to his strength, and making a 
low bow to Mrs. Wilder, left the room. 

“There can be no mistake about this?” Rose 
inquired. 

Not the least. I am as sure of it as I can be 
of anything that I see and know,” Glenn replied. 

Blandly met Alfred at the street door, and 
taking him by the arm led him away very reso- 
lutely. The young man wondered what this 
movement portended. 

“ When in the course of human events—which 
is probably a quotation from the Declaration of 
Independ it b 'y to—to—” 

Blandly resorted to his handkerchief and ap- 
peared much unsettled in regard to what it was 
necessary to do “in the course of human events.” 

“Perhaps it will bo better to begin again. 
Confound it, I will come to the point at once. 
Notwithstanding that miserable state of doubt 
that surrounds all earthly concerns, I think I 
may be permitted to affirm that lam inordinarily 
certain that I have been making love to your 
sister. Now, what do you think of that ?” 

“Tam greatly surprised !” 

“ Well, sir, what have you to say against it ?”’ 

Blandly shook Harper's arm violently, as if to 
shake out of him any objections he might have. 

“Not a word, assuredly; but you are aware 
that my sister has a worthless husband some- 
where—in parts unknown—which may act as a 
triding drawkack npon your pretensions and her 
good will.” 

“Tam—lI take the liberty to assert, in defiance 
of uncertainty—happy to inform you—confound 
it, no! sorry to be obliged to tell you that your 
beloved brother-in-law—who was an ineffable 
scamp—is being converted into coral, infusoria, 
and other objects of curiosity at the bottom of 
the sea. Don’t be hysterical, I beg of you!” 

“Tf this be true, it will prove to me anything 
but a subject of sorrow. I shall hail it as an 
especial piece of good news. Hasten to tell me 
your authority ?”’ 

“Authority—yes, all men want authority, I 
believe ; but as it happens, there is dalously 
little authority—except that which is purely 
imaginary—extant. Cotton and negroes furnish 
to the inquiring mind, the only exceptions ; they 
may be reckoned upon with unlimited assurance ; 
in fact, I have reckoned upon them for years— 
and the amount of my reckoning may be found 
in different banks in this part of the country. 
You will not wonder that they have assumed the 
importance of fixed facts, knowing as you do, 
that I have seen such pleasant realities grow out 
of them, surrounding me with comforts on every 
side. Butin this case I have to deal with evi- 
dence less familiar, which, of course cannot quite 
come up to the certainty of cotton and niggers, 
yet which I am willing to receive with unbounded 
confidence. The fact of Wilder’s being in tie 
coral and infusoria line, is established upon the 
evidence of one Tom Glenn, fished up from some 
dirty place by our young friend Richard.” 

“Thave the honor to know this same Tom. 
I suspect I shall require his assistance in court 
when the rogue Arthurson comes to trial.” 

“An extravagantly absurd fellow is Glenn! 
A vision of hot pokers and belligerent fists seem 
to follow him at all times, I should judge. But 
we are digressing, somewhat, from the main point. 
What have you to say about my making love to 
your sister ?” 

“Simply that I hope she will have the good 
sense to marry you,” replied Alfred, earnestly. 

Blandly took forcible possession of Harper’s 
hands and shook them to the very outside limit 
of that kind of thing. 

“I am immeasurably of the opinion that if 
Alfred Harper, senior, was not your father and 
Rose’s father and Eve’s grandfather, I should 
call him out for his shabby treatment of the most 
amiable woman living. If there is sorrow for 
sinners, and fires of remorse for the consciences 
of hard-hearted, unnatural, stoical old fathers, 
I think Ican name a man whose dying hour 
will be intensely dark. To think that the pater- 
nal heart could be so shut up; that the better 
part of humanity could be so walled in iron ; that 
the softer pleadings of nature could be so disre- 
garded is to me a supreme mystery.” 

“ There has been injustice and craelty, I grant, 
but, believe me, in all these sad years of Rose’s 
banishment I had no knowledge of her rea! coir 
dition or even of ber place of residence. You 
will eay that I could have sought her out, and 
lifted from her the heavy hand of poverty. I 
made efforts todo so, in agreement with the 
wishes of my mother and my own feelings. I 
could not track her to the miserable refuge whither 











she was driven.” 





machinations of a villain, who has deliberately 
devoted his energies to her ruin, regret deepens 
to burning indignation !”’ 

Blandly’s genial countenance grew unamiable 
and frowning. He shook his fist menacingly at 
some airy object, which his imagination built up 
in vacancy before him. There was an honest 
purpose in his heart to do personal damage to the 
reality of which the shadow only was present. 

Blandly’s allusion to Gilbert Groves brought 
back to Harper an hundred incidents of the past, 
pointed with new significance. Ife almost be 
lieved himself in the water again, with the voice 
of Richard Lee in his ears. He was lying wet 
and weak upon the wharf. The moon was 


shining like a globe of silver. Sobered by his / ; 
bath, grateful for rescue from sudden death, ‘ | S 
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awakening from the apathy of despair, he talked 
rationally to “ragged Dick.” The vicissitudes 
of life were things to wonder at. He would like 
to know if the ways of man were not ordained 
from the beginning? Clearly, it had that look to 
him at that t. It was probable that hu- 
man creatares’ were portable machines, atted 
upon by an invisible stream of Divine potency, 
pushing them this way and pushing them that, 
according to a determined purpose. 

Blandly treated Alfred to a ringing slap upon 
the shoulder. 

“Come, now! None of that metaphysical 
sort of thing! If you wish to dream, go to bed. 
Never go into mental speculations in the day- 
time—it is attended with infinite doubt, my 
friend.” 

“Pardon me, sir. Your reference to Gilbert 
Groves naturally carried me back a little.” 

“This Eve, this niece of yours,” resumed 
Blandly, anon, “must be provided for, at all 
events. In defiance of prevailing dubiousness, I 
am superlatively sure that she will be educated 
and made a lady of—unjess there should bea 
burst-up of two fixed principles; a possibility 
which is impossible.” 

The speaker looked so perfectly assured rela- 
tive to this aspect of the matter, that it was easy 
to perceive that the “‘bursting-up”’ of the moon 
had the same imminency in his conceptions. * 

Alfred assured him that it was extremely grati- 
fying to hear such assurances of interest in Eve, 
but he hoped to be able to assist in his laudable 
intentions. 

“Let me catch you at it, sir! Let me catch 
you assisting at anything I undertake—except 
at my wedding, should Rose prove pliable—and 
see what you will bring upon yourself! I am 
yastly confident that I should—should make use 
of some very unhandsome expressions! Now, 
my dear young friend, permit me to take the un- 
warrantable liberty of telling you to—to mind 
your own business !”” 

“Certainly, certainly—tell me anything you 
please. There is so much of the spirit of manly 
generosity in you, that I don’t imagine you could 
be guilty of putting the least insult upon me. I 
say this with sincerity.” 

“Nonsense! By-the-by, this Dick—this un- 
common person in the swallow-tails, ought to be 
attended to. Iowe him some atonement for a 
night in the watch-house, and the odor of murder, 
which, attached to him. I have had no time to 
attend to him—having been shut up in my hotel 
so long under the despotic government of doc- 
tors—but now I trast I shall straighten every- 
thing out that has grown crooked during my 
illness. Iam morally assured that 1 was con- 
siderably stabbed. I might have laid on the 
Levee and bled to—to the extinction of lifo, if it 
hadn’t been for that—that confounded boy! 
And,” added Blandly, after giving the last period 
ample time to dry, “I will remember him!” 

“I kncw you well enough to be sure that you 
will not forget him. I know you well enough to 
be sure—” 

“Stop there, Alfred! It grieves me unspeak- 
ably to hear you, in the face and eyes of all ha- 
man experience, assume to be sure of anything. 
Now don’t go onin that absurd way! It is 
atrociously unphilosophical; and if there is one 
thing mess disagreeable than another, it is—to 
be that.” 

They parted in the street, Alfred to return to 
Hatrel’s, and Blandly to go wherever business or 
inclination prompted. 

Mrs. Wilder had a long and confidential con- 
versation with her brother that day. There were 
many things to talk of interesting to both; many 
questions to ask and to answer, and some thought 
for the future to be taken. It would tire one to 
tell what was said and asked and answered; and 
how delighted Eve was, and what a liking she 
quickly contracted for her uncle, and how her 
mother wept and smiled and sighed by turns. 
Clearly, all these matters will be comprehended 
without the aid of description. 

The remaining days Rose chose to stay at 
Hatrel’s were unlike the others she had passed 
there. Blandly was a frequent visitor, and Rich- 
ard observed that a very good understanding 
seemed to exist between them. His penetrative 
eyes began to understand that something extra- 
ordinary was in progress. He suspected that 
new connections were being formed, which would 
change his relations with Eve; this trath dawned 
upon him before it entered the guileless mind of 
the latter. 

One day Mrs. Wilder called Eve to her room, 
and closed the door carefully. Her manner was 
not so calm as usual; there was nervous haste 
in her movements, excitement in her eyes, and & 
feverish rubescence upon her cheeks. 

“ What should you think, my dear, if 1 were 
to ie: ;ou—” 

Rose raised her downcast eyes and met the 
questigning gaze of Eve. She blushed, then 
langhed at her own foolishness. 

“ What, mother ?”” 





There was much wondering curiosity in that 


simple interrogatory. Rose laid her bands quiet), 
ly over Eve’s eager eyes, drew the carly head so" 
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near that it touched her glowing lips, and ie) 
pered that she was going to be married to Mr, 
Blandly. Fearing, possibly, that there might be 
some sudden remonstrance, she kopt the girl silent 
by aseries of tender caresses, Her hands being 
over her eyes, she felt tears pressing against them, 
She relieved her fe lings by little sobs, then be- 
coming quite composed, expressed her approval. 

“It makes me very glad on your account, 
dear mother, He will be kind, and you will be 
happy. You have had se much sorrow and wial, 
that Iam sure you deserve something different. 
I expect it wont affect your love for me much t” 

“Ought you to ask such a question, Eve! 
You know me, do you not!” 

“I know you so well, dear mother Rosa, that 
nobody can know you any better. I have perfect 
confidence in you, my pet mother! Here comes 
that bad boy, Richard! Mother, may I tell this 
to labberly Richard !” 

“If you wish, yes—and will tell it very pro- 

yt” 
Pete seated, Richard, and prepare to be as 
much surprised as you ever was in the whole 
course of your life! Guess who has fallen in 
love with Dame Wilder ?” 

“Mr. Blundler,” said Richard. 

“You can’t keep anything from Richard! 
There never was such a boy as Richard!” 

“T wish you to feel that in this contemplated 
change of circumstances you are not to be for- 
gotten,” said Mrs, Wilder, looking kindly at the 
lad. “It is my desire that you should remem- 
ber that I am your friend, and shal! continue to 
be while I live. You are not to be kept at a dis- 
tance. There is to follow no coldness, no for- 
getfulness of the past. You are to share our 
prosperity a8 you have shared our adversity. 
Eve is tobe to you what she has ever been, 
This you must understand.” 

Richard was thinking of that very thing, and 
trying to understand it; but it presented difficul- 
ties to his quick perceptions. Across the barrier 
of high social position which wealth would bring, 
how was he to have the old, familiar companion- 
ship with Eve? She was developing into woman- 
hood ; her beauty was every day ripening. The 
most ordinary foresight could divine what place 
she would occupy in the feminine world. She 
would be attractive, sought after in circles where 
an awkward, neglected boy could not be recog: 
nized. Richard glanced along the road of the 
girl’s life and saw this. He saw her gliding 
away from him like the delightful fairy of a 
pleasant dream. If he felt a sensation of regret 
akin to pain, he meant to be brave aud keep it to 
himself. There was satisfaction in hearing Mrs. 
Wilder speak so kindly; it was a moral medicine 
fo: his inward sickness. He doubted not that she 
had faigh in all she was saying, and had the good 
heart to do it; but it was fixed, as a certainty, in 
his conceptions, that something more was wanting 
to make the future what she wished it to be. 

“T shall never have to stand before all those 
eyes again at the theatre, Richard. Do you 
know that so many eyes pain me?” 

Richard nodded to the questioner and made 
@ vague reply. 

“And you will stop singing those laughable 
songs. But they were comic, Richard—they 
were really comic !” 

He did not gainsay her. He preferred that 
she should enjoy her new happiness without 
drawback. She might plan what she pleased; 
he had not yet decided fully what he should deo ; 
bat he felt it would be different from anything 
that was in her mind. How restless was that 
night to Richard, What schemes came up and 
melted away to nothing; what fancies trooped 
before him; what impossible vagaries leaped out 
of bis brain, to die on the instant; what a strange 
regret b dhim through the fused and 
indistinct hours, 

There was a replenishing of wardrobes, 
Seamstresses plied the needle busily, Mysterious 
packages were left at the door, There was 
much running up and down stairs. Becky was 
very ill of wonder, and racked with curiosity- 
pains. P'lny was virulent as usual, but pitched 
her mutterings on a lower key, The old man 
kept in his fitting sphere, as third echo and un 
derling generally. Each of the parties had « 
humiliating consciousness that they had over- 
reached themselves; that their smartness had 
gone for what it was worth. Becky itched to 
retrieve the past, but there was a page of suffer- 
ing in Mrs. Wilder's memory that all her India 
rubber effrontery could not efface. She quelled 
her yolubility more than once with her eyes, and 
sent her away baffled, though no less curious. 
There was dissonance in Becky's wiry voice—a 
weird terror in the sound of P'liny's limping 
footsteps as she moved like @ troubled spirit 
about the house, full of the bitterness of an un- 
shapely soul. 

“Somebody's goin’ to be a lady! Some- 
body's lit on her brother! No knowing what 
somebody hasn't lit on!” 

She intended that these remarks should reach 
Richard, and they did. 

“I wouder if we shall remember Swaller-Taile 
if we go onin this way? “Lien't likely! Bence 
we've lit on our brother, certainly not! ©, we're 
uncommonly fine! I'm of the ‘pinion we don't 
want homely boys round us in men’s clothes !’” 

P’liny caracoled past Kichard’s door and 
laughed in the depths of her chest, while the 
shorter limb went down with special violence, by 
way of rounding the final period 

“ Some folks that I know—~and I wont call no 
names—is shamelessly destitute of yretefulness 
Them that I mean misfurturately dwremembers 
who was their protectors and wok ‘em in when 
they was strangers.” 

Some one was coming; the sweet-natured 
spinster sidled away, not in the least suppressed 
or intimidated, bat saying, in 4 pouctraung 
whisper : 

“An individual has lit on ber brother! Here's 
bundles, and dress makers and fine times! 
We're comin’ out, | think! We're not the per 
son we was! Whata nice thing brothers is!" 

It was Alfred who approached. He came w 
tell Richard that he was to go for » suit of 
clothes. 

” Be sure; my lad, thatyou get the best, And 
while you are about it, you had beter have two 
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Alfred spoke so earnestly, that his sinterity 
could not be questioned. 

“To think of her living in that narrow cham- 
ber, undef the capriciotis tyranny of that dis- 
agreeable’ woman, Stibjected to all the evils of 
poverty and friendlessness, while I have so many 
idle thousands, is particularly painful; but when 
we add to these embarrassments the tireless 
machinations of a villain, who has deliberately 
devoted his energies to her ruin, regret deepens 
to burning indignation !” 

Blandly’s genial countenance grew unamiable 
and frowning. He shook his fist menacingly at 
some airy object, which his imagination built up 
in vacancy before him. There was an honest 
purpose in his heart to do personal damage to the 
reality of which the shadow only was present. 
Blandly’s allusion to Gilbert Groves brought 
back to Harper an hundred incidents of the past, 
pointed with new significance. IIe almost be 
lieved himself in the water again, with the voice 
of Richard Lee in his ears. He was lying wet 
and weak upon the wharf. The moon was 
shining like a globe of silver. Sobered by his 
bath, grateful for rescue from sudden death, ’ 
awakening from the apathy of despair, he talked 
rationally to “ragged Dick.” The vicissitudes 
of life were things to wonder at. He would like 
to know if the ways of man were not ordained 
from the beginning? Clearly, it had that look to 
him at that moment. It was probable that hu- 
man creatares’ were portable machines, acted 
upon by an invisible stream of Divine potency, 
pushing them. this way and pushing them that, 
according to a determined purpose. 

Blandly treated Alfred to a ringing slap upon 
the shoulder. 

“Come, now! None of that metaphysical 
sort of thing! If you wish to dream, go to bed. 
Never go into mental speculations in the day- 
time—it is attended with infinite doubt, my 
friend.” 

“Pardon me, sir. Your reference to Gilbert 
Groves naturally carried me back a little.” 
“This Eve, this niece of yours,” resumed 
Blandly, anon, “must be provided for, at all 
events. In defiance of prevailing dubiousness, I 
am superlatively sure that she will be educated 
and made a lady of—unless there should bea 
burst-up of two fixed principles; a possibility 
whichis impossible.” 

The speaker looked so perfectly assured rela- 
tive to this aspect of the matter, that it was easy 
to perceive that the “bursting-up”’ of the moon 
had the same imminency in his conceptions. * 
Alfred assured him that it was extremely grati- 
fying to hear such assurances of interest in Eve, 
but he hoped to be able to assist in his laudable 
intentions. 

“Let me catch you at it, sir! Let me catch 
you assisting at anything I undertake—except 
at my wedding, should Rose prove pliable—and 
see what you will bring upon yourself! I am 
vastly confident that I should—should make use 
of some very unhand expressions! Now, 
my dear young friend, permit me to take the un- 
warrantable liberty of telling you to—to mind 
your own business !”” 

“Certainly, certainly—tell me anything you 
please. There is so much of the spirit of manly 
generosity in you, that I don’t imagine you could 
be guilty of putting the least insult upon me. I 
say this with sincerity.” 

“Nonsense! By-the-by, this Dick—this un- 
common person in the swallow-tails, ought to be 
attended to. Iowe him some atonement for a 
night in the watch-house, and the odor of murder, 
which, attached to him. I have had no time to 
attend to him—having been shut up in my hotel 
so long under the despotic government of doc- 
tors—but now I trust I shall straighten every- 
thing out that has grown crooked during my 
illness.. Tam morally assured that 1 was con- 
siderably stabbed. I might have laid on the 
Levee and bled to—to the extinction of life, if it 
hadn’t been for that—that confounded boy! 
And,” added Blandly, after giving the last period 
ample time to dry, ‘“‘I will remember him !” 

“T know you well enough to be sure that you 
will not forget him. I know you well enough to 
be sure—” 

‘Stop there, Alfred! It grieves me unspeak- 
ably to hear you, in the face and eyes of all ha- 
man experience, assume to be sure of anything. 
Now don’t go onin that absurd way! It is 
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ly unphilosophical; and if there is one 
thing more disagreeable than another, it is—to 
be that.” 

They parted in the street, Alfred to return to 
Hatrel’s, and Blandly to go wherever business or 
inclination prompted. 

Mrs. Wilder had a long and confidential con- 
versation with her brother that day. There were 
many things to talk of interesting to both; many 
questions to ask and to answer, and some thought 
for the future to be taken. It would tire one to 
tell what was said and asked and answered; and 
how delighted Eve was, and what a liking she 
quickly contracted for her uncle, and how her 
mother wept and smiled and sighed by turns. 
Clearly, all these matters will be comprehended 
without the aid of description. 

The remaining days Rose chose to stay at 
Hatrel’s were unlike the others she had passed 
there. Blandly was a frequent visitor, and Rich- 
ard observed that a very good understanding 
seemed to exist between them. His penetrative 
eyes began to understand that something extra- 
ordinary was in progress. He suspected that 
new connections were being formed, which would 
change his relations with Eve ; this truth dawned 
upon him before it entered the guileless mind of 
the latter. 

One day Mrs. Wilder called Eve to her room, 
and closed the door carefully. Her manner was 
not so calm as usual; there was nervous haste 
in her movements, excitement in her eyes, and & 
feverish rubescence upon her cheeks. 

“What should you think, my dear, if I were 
to tell you—” 

Rose raised her downcast eyes and met the 
questioning gaze of Eve. She blushed, then 
laughed at her own foolishness. 

“ What, mother ?” 

‘There was much wondering curiosity in that 
simple interrogatory. Rose laid her hands quiet-», 





ly over Eve’s eager eyes, drew the curly head so’ 
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near that it touched her glowing lips, and whis- 
pered that she was going to be married to Mr. 
Blandly. Fearing, possibly, that there might be 
some sudden remonstrance, she kept the girl silent 
by aseries of tender caresses. Her hands being 
over her eyes, she felt tears pressing against them, 
She relieved her felings by little sobs, then be- 
coming quite composed, expressed her approval, 

“Tt makes me very glad on your account, 
dear mother. He will be kind, and you will be 
happy. You have had so much sorrow and trial, 
that Iam sure you deserve something different. 
I expect it wont affect your love for me much ?” 

“Ought you to ask such a question, Eve? 
You know me, do you not?” 

“1 know you so well, dear mother Rose, that 
nobody can know you any better. I have perfect 
confidence in you, my pet mother! Here comes 
that bad boy, Richard! Mother, may I tell this 
to lubberly Richard ?” 

“Tf you wish, yes—and will tell it very pro- 

ly 2” 

“Be seated, Richard, and prepare to be as 
much surprised as you ever was in the whole 
course of your life! Guess who has fallen in 
love with Dame Wilder ?” 

“Mr. Blundler,” said Richard. 

“You can’t keep anything from Richard! 
There never was such a boy as Richard !” 

“T wish you to feel that in this contemplated 
change of circumstances you are not to be for- 
gotten,” said Mrs. Wilder, looking kindly at the 
lad. “It is my desire that you should remem- 
ber that I am your friend, and shall continue to 
be while I live. You are not to be kept at a dis- 
tance. There is to follow no coldness, no for- 
getfulness of the past. You are to share our 
prosperity as you have shared our adversity. 
Eve is tobe to you what she has ever been. 
This you must understand.” 

Richard was thinking of that very thing, and 
trying to understand it; but it presented difficul- 
ties to his quick perceptions. Across the barrier 
of high social position which wealth would bring, 
how was he to have the old, familiar companion- 
ship with Eve? She was developing into woman- 
hood ; her beauty was every day ripening. The 
most ordinary foresight could divine what place 
she would occupy in the feminine world. She 
would be attractive, sought after in circles where 
an awkward, neglected boy could not be recog- 
nized. Richard glanced along the road of the 
girl’s life and saw this. He saw her gliding 
away from him like the delightful fairy of a 
pleasant dream. If he felt a sensation of regret 
akin to pain, he meant to be brave and keep it to 
himself. There was satisfaction in hearing Mrs. 
Wilder speak so kindly; it was a moral medicine 
fo: his inward sickness. He doubted not that she 
had faigh in all she was saying, and had the good 
heart to do it; but it was fixed, as a certainty, in 
his conceptions, that something more was wanting 
to make the future what she wished it to be. 

“T shall never have to stand before all those 
eyes again at the theatre, Richard. Do you 
know that so many eyes pain me ?” 

Richard nodded to the questioner and made 
@ vague reply. 

“And you will stop singing those laughable 
songs. But they were comic, Richard—they 
were really comic !” 

He did not gainsay her. He preferred that 
she should enjoy her new happiness without 
drawback. She might plan what she pleased; 
he had not yet decided fully what he should do ; 
but he felt it would be different from anything 
that was in her mind. How restless was that 
night to Richard. What schemes came up and 
melted away to nothing; what fancies trooped 
before him; what impossible vagaries leaped out 
of his brain, to die on the instant; what a strange 
regret haunted him through the confused and 
indistinct hours. 

There was a replenishing of wardrobes. 
Seamstresses plied the needle busily. Mysterious 
packages were left at the door, There was 
much running up and down stairs. Becky was 
very ill of wonder, and racked with curiosity- 
pains. P’Iny was virulent as usual, but pitched 
her mutterings on a lower key. The old man 
kept in his fitting sphere, as third echo and un- 
derling generally. Each of. the parties had a 
humiliating consciousness that they had over- 
reached themselves; that their smartness had 
gone for what it was worth. Becky itched to 
retrieve the past, but there was a page of suffer- 
ing in Mrs. Wilder’s memory that all her India- 
rubber effrontery could not efface. She quelled 
her volubility more than once with her eyes, and 
sent her away bafiled, though no less curious. 
There was dissonance in Becky’s wiry voice—a 
weird terror in the sound of P'liny’s limping 
footsteps as she moved like a troubled spirit 
about the house, full of the bitterness of an un- 
shapely soul. 

“Somebody's goin’ to be a lady! Some- 
body’s lit on her brother! No knowing what 
somebody hasn’t lit on!” 

She intended that these remarks should reach 
Richard, and they did. 

“T wonder if we shall remember Swaller-Tails 
if we go onin this way? ’Tisn’t likely! Sence 
we’ve lit on our brother, certainly not! O, we’re 
uncommonly fine! I’m of the ’pinion we don’t 
want homely boys round us in men’s clothes !” 

Pliny caracoled past Richard’s door and 
laughed in the depths of her chest, while the 
shorter limb went down with special violence, by 
way of rounding the final period. 

“ Some folks that I know—and I wont call no 
names—is shamelessly destitute of gratefulness. 
Them that I mean misforturately disremembers 
who was their protectors and took ’em in when 
they was strangers.” 

Some one was coming; the sweet-natured 
spinster sidled away, not in the least suppressed 
or intimidated, but saying, in a penetrating 
whisper : 

“An individual has lit on her brother! Here’s 
bundles, and dress-makers and fine times! 
We're comin’ out, I think! We're not the per- 
son we was! What a nice thing brothers is!” 

It was Alfred who approached. He came to 
tell Richard that he was to go for a suit of 
clothes. 

“Be sure} my lad, thatyon get the best. And 


suits. Begin at your head, Richard and go 
down to your feet—make thorough work of it. 
Here is a card, a note also; give the latter to one 
of the principals of the establishment. You will 
find it an excellent substitute for money. You 
will do this, Richard, to oblige Mr. Blandly, and 
my sister Rose, and myself, and Eve. I have 
seen Mr. Manuel, and your stage-life is ended. 
He feels friendly toward you. Idare say you 
will call and thank him for the good will he has 
manifested ; for it is to him that I owe this 
happy meeting with Rose. His disinterested- 
ness has brought us all a most unexpected and 
agrecable surprise, with much promise of future 
prosperity. I should be greatly lacking in the 
commonest kind of gratitude, Richard, if I should 
fail to make suitable mention of your fidelity to 
my wishes, since the hour we parted, on that 
night when you saved me from drowning. It is 
written to your credit in a book that I always 
carry with me.” 

“ Inside, my frien’ ?” 

“Yes; in the heart where the recollection of 
favors is treasured. Mr. Blandly is to provide 
for you in future. You are to be sent to school, 
Richard.” 

School! how the word rung in his ears. School 
was a place of penance and humiliation ; a place 
where boys went to be morally crucified ; an in- 
tellectual Golgotha, grinning with the battered 
skulls of stupid fellows. The announcement of 
Blandly’s intention staggered him like an unex- 
pected blow. It reminded him of his own igno- 
rance ; it conjured into his mental sight rows of 
benches, filled with pale urchins, whose sole 
privilege was to laugh at the dilemmas of dunces. 
He saw the schoolmaster with a terrible expanse 
of forehead, and eyes like “ dull furnaces,” dart- 
ing rebuke to the right and left, afflicting the 
souls of dolts and tardy learners, cruel as the 
prophet-loving Turk, despotic as the Czar of 
Russia. 

Alfred left him meditating on this subject, 
without knowledge of the depths of his re- 
pugnance. 

One pleasant morning, Mrs. Wilder, dressed 
very tastefully, was handed into an elegant car- 
riage and driven away with Mr. Blandly and her 
brother. In about an hour she came back. 
Richard heard Alfred call her Mrs. Blandly. 
So the marriage was a very quiet one. He has- 
tened to shake hands with her, and call her by 
her new name in the hearing of the Hatrels 
which appellation threw them into such a cat- 
alepsy of amazement that they were silent for the 
space of five minutes—an extraordinary phenom- 
enon in their lives—at the expiration of which 
time Rose was ready to bid a final adieu to that 
“exemplary house, celebrated for the cleanness 
of its entries and the airiness of its rooms.” 

“Come, Richard—come Eve! Let us go. 
Richard, be good enough to assist Eve into the 
carriage. We'll all dinetogether. You can come 
to-morrow and have our things sent to the hotel.” 

Mrs. Blandly’s voice was sweet and cheery. 
Richard gave his hand to Eve, and she bounded 
lightly up the steps. They were all in the vehi- 
cle. A glossy negro held open the carriage door. 

“ Good by, Mrs. Hatrel!” said Rose. 

“Well, I never see anythin’ like this sence I 
went out nussin’! which was in the case of a 
man who weighed two hundred pound, that I 
took out of bed and put back ag’in by main 
strength, every day for two weeks, and who was 
shammin’ and better able to lift me! The squabs 
and the chickens that that man gormandized ! 
And to think that he weighed two hundred 
pound! If there’s a woman that has provoca- 
tions, it’s me. If there’s a woman that gets took 
in by the goodness of her heart, and is deserted 
afterward by them that she has the strongest 
claim on, it’s me. But it don’t make an artom 
of difference—not an artom !” 

“ Not an artom!” said echo number one. 

“ Not a nartom !” said echo number two. 

The carriage door was closed and the vehicle 
rolled merrily away, stopping at last at the 
Verandah. 

A great change was upon Richard, though we 
have not found time to note it before. He had 
that day put on new garments; and it was mar- 
vellous that they should so soften his plainness, 
so relieve his awkwardness. Here was an erain 
his life. His brain was ina whirl. Where was 
Tumbledown Alley? Fading in the distance, 
but not yet so very far away. He could see it 
through the mist that was around him; he could 
discern its well-known dwellings, and the remem- 
brance of its lessons came to him like a true yet 
severe monitor, to remind him what he was. 
His head grew steady after the first blush of new- 
ness was over. He began to look steadily into 
the face of the future, and to note, with rare 
judgment, the moral of his position. Seeing 
Eve adapt herself so naturally to this change, 
marking the propriety of her language, her free- 
dom from embarrassment, and how deftly and 
gracefully she effected whatever she attempted, 
made him more sensible than at any previous 
time of his deficiences. This feeling was salutary ; 
it kindled an ambition to retrieve the past—a 
kind of stern, morose ambition which time and 
reflection purified. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots. } 





THINK BEFORE YOU SPEND. 

Do you really need the article? It is probably 
a petty tritle in dress, in furniture; but what 
solid benefit will it be to you! Or is it some 
luxury for the table, that you can as wel! do with- 
out? Think, therefore, before you spend your 
money. Or you need a new carpet, new sofa, 
new chairs, new bedstead, new dress; you are 
tempted to buy something a little handsomer 
than you had intended; and while you hesitate, 
the dealer says to you, “It’s only a trifle more, 
and see how far prettier itis” But, before you 
purchase, stop to think. Will you be the better, 
a year hence, much less in old age, for having 
squandered money? Is it not wiser to “lay by 
something for arainy day?” All these luxuries 
gratify you only for a moment; you soon tire of 
them ; and their only permanent effect is to con- 
sume your means. It is by such little extrav- 
agances, not much separately, but ruinous in the 
aggregate, that the great majority of families are 
kept comparatively poor. The first lesson to 
learn is to deny yourself useless expenses ; and 
the first step towards learning this lesson is, think 





while you are about it, you had better have two 





before you spend.— New England Furmer. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PACING THE SANDS. 


BY WILLIE B. PABOR. 
eee 


Hand clasped in hand we wandered, where 

The white waves kissed the shores so fair. 

No ebbing waves, no flowing swell, 

And on the sand the moonlight fell ; 

And on our faces, turned to meet 

Each other's gaze; hers, sad and sweet; 

Mine, touched by hope’s enraptured rays, 

As love led thought down pleasant ways; 

Each heart held one enamored hope ; 

Each life went down one sunny slope; 

And all we needed was a word 

To make a truth what hope inferred. 

But still we paced the snow-white sands 

With beating hearts and close-clasped hands, 

Until the shadows, like a fold 

Of sable, down the white sands rolled. 

Then went we hence, but in each heart 

Was felt the pangs that ever start 

When promire, like a vessel, drifts 

To where the fatal quicksand shifts 

It on the rocks, and, striking there, 

Sinks with its gold and jewels rare. 

Thus sank the fondly cherished hope; 

And life henceforth went down a slope 

As barren as Sahara’s waste, 

Where sand and sky seem interlaced. 

And all because a timid fear 

Kept back the word each held so dear; 

And all because love’s luminous lips 

Were held in cowardly eclipse. 

The pearls my careless hands let slip 

Cannot be gathered now. The lip 

That might have uttered words of balm, 

Is sealed to silence; aud the arm 

That might have shielded her, is now 

All powerless for good. Her brow, 

Her eyes, and her whole attitude, 

Said, when I last before her stood, 
‘*Hefore your eyes, beyond your grasp, 

Behold the boon you may not clasp.” 

And, with my proud heart in the dust, 

I can but own the sentence just. 

Ye triflers at affection’s shrine 

Take heed, or else love’s sparkling wine 

Will disappear by quick degrees, 

And leave your timid love the lees. 

And you henceforth, as weepers, wait 

At fatal indecision’s gate. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE SPANISH BRIDE. 


BY EMMA FRANCES POTTER. 








‘*Dreams that the soul of youth engage, 
re fancy has been quelled ; 
Old legends of the monkish 
That have the rhyme of eld.” 


A surP lay tossing, and heaving, and tempest- 
driven on a southern sea. It seemed strug- 
gling between the waves and sky, and the low, 
leaden clouds almost rested on her topmost 
masts, as if to press her down into the boiling 
deep. The storm spirit howled above her, the 
waves answered the roar from beneath, and in 
the ship there was one faint, wailing ery which 
made that wild chorus the birth hymn of a 
human soul. The mother, the young mother of 
an hour, lay unconscious of all the turmoil around 
her. With the angel of birth came the angel of 
death. Already the shadow of his wings was 
upon her. Her lord, in the person of an English 
soldier, of proud bearing, sat at her feet. 

Isabella, the death-stricken wife, was one of 
the fairest flowers that ever bloomed by the side 
of the Guardiana, and Melville had been stationed 
with the garrison, at the Pillars of Hercules, the 
adamantine fortress of Gibraltar. He had poured 
into her ears such tales of love and constancy that 
the heart of the young Spaniard had been en- 
tranced, and Captain Melville had borne her off 
from among her own countrywomen, his bride. 
And he now returns to her native land. Per- 
haps, as he now looked upon her, he might have 
felt how the fair, southern flower had been planted 
on a northern rock which had so soon withered. 

He sat with his head resting on his hand, 
while his eyes looked with aniron-bound, tearless, 
terrible grief upon the death-white face of his 
young spouse. Yet he was stern, and when the 
dying wife opened her eyes and whispered, 
“ Frederick, ’tis best to die, but O, for the dear, 
sweet land of my nativity! Take my babe to 
my own land, let her stay there in her frail child- 
hood, and betroth her to some one whose nature 
is gentle, for the dove can never live in the eagle’s 
nest; and let her be taught never to look with 
scorn on her to whom her birth was death. Fare- 
well! I had rather sleep under the soft billows 
that wash against the shores of my own land, 
than beneath the frost of that clime whose cold- 
ness has frozen my heart.”” Melville replied : 

“Poor, withered flower, thou hast looked for 
affection from one whose heart never throbbed 
but with admiration, never with affection; but 
thy wishes shall be fulfilled. The same bark that 
bears your lifeless form to rest among your 
native hills and waters, shall carry your child to 
be cradled beneath the same skies.” 

O, strange and solemn birth-hour, when God 
breathes into flesh a new spark of divinity and 
makes unto himself another human soul ; it may 
be so great, so pure, so glorious, that the world 
acknowledges it to come from heaven ; a myste- 
rious instant of a new creation—a creation great- 
er than that of a material world. 

Teresa, for such the child was named, was 
reared by the parents of her mother, while 
Ambrose, a young priest, was both her tutorand 
spiritual guardian. Melville had fulfilled his 
pledge, and on relinquishing the child, had ex- 
pressed a wish never to be troubled or reminded 
of his relation as father, but advised them to 
make her a nun, and said she was fit for nothing 
else. 

“Captain Melville is an English soldier, and 
the follies of his youth must never eclipse the 
rising renown of his manhood.” 

Father Ambrose, a stern Catholic in every 
sense, who had listened to the words of the father 
of Teresa, often knelt and prayed during the 
early years of the child : 

“O, holy mother, for my faith’s sake, give to 
this innocent that glorious destiny which I can 
discern. The world casteth her out; take her, 
O mother, into thy sacred arms, and make her 
pure, and meek, and holy. 0, blessed one, into 
thy arms I give this maid.” 

So amid the fair scenes of romantic Spain, with 
Father Ambrose continually near her, yet with a 


void at her heart Teresa grew into maidenhood 
with all the brilliancy and passion of a Castilian, 
yet with a hing of the softened elegance of 
England’s fairest daughters. In her earliest 
youth she played and frolicked beneath the same 
tree with a fair-haired boy whose father was a 
Spaniard, yet whose mother had been nurtured 
in “ Merry England,” and had joined her heart 
and hand to this Spanish gallant whom she met 
with in travelling through Spain. 





Eugene, the son, was educated in all the wild 
legends that belong to the Guadalquivir and the 
fine lands of Andalusia. He was a noble boy, 
with a fearless, frank and generous spirit, yet a 
characteristic gentleness withal, that rendered 
him irresistible. Eugene and Teresa soon passed 
from childhood friends into youthful lovers, and 
when the time arrived that Teresa was to take 
up her dwelling in the cloister, it was with sad- 
ness and despair that she bade adieu to the first 
idol of her heart’s worship. The father of 
Eugene had died long before, in battle, and his 
English wife returned to her native land, leaving 
her son, out of reverence to his father, to be edu- 
cated in Spain. 

He had learned his mother’s language, and 
when he clasped Teresa in his arms to soothe 
her fears, though she did not understand a word 
of his strange tongue, yet the tone was gentle 
and loving. She looked into the noble young 
face, and twined her fingers in his abundant 
golden curls, and a mutual kiss of constancy was 
the seal of their betrothal. In vain did the fair 
girl dwell upon her fate, and the barriers to their 
love. Eugene encouraged her, and denied their 
power. Years must pass, he knew, ere he could 
seek her to lead her through the world as his 
bride ; yet she would be secure, he believed, from 
all trouble, and trusting in his fidelity, might be 
happy even in a cloister. 

So the wish of her father was fulfilled, and the 
maiden was doomed to become a recluse. Be- 
neath the shadow of her convent walls, the child 
Teresa grew. Her world was not that of her 
kindred ; between her and them a line of separa- 
tion was drawn that might not be crossed, and 
she lived all alone. It was the destiny of her 
childhood and dawning youth, and she lifted up 
to heaven those affections which she was not 
allowed to indulge on earth, and when she came 
to the virgin’s feet, her prayers and her love were 
those of a devotee to a saint, rather than those of 
a child whose heart yearned towards a mother. 
She spent in vague reveries those sweet, tender 
fancies which might have brightened home, and 
for all the love that should have pervaded that 
sacred refuge, her affe heart gathered its 
every tendril around the remembered image, 
which, star like, had arisen on her early life. It 
was her first memory, and beyond it all seemed 
a shapeless dream of darkness. The image was 
that of her boy lover, Eugene ; she was betrothed, 
and he, of all the world, laid claim to her; and 
though she did not feel the strength of the tie nor 
the dear fulfilment that might come one day, 
still she clung to it as some, strange blessedness 





. and joy that had been once and would be again, 


of which the bright, beautiful face with its golden 
shadowed hair was aremembrance. Once, in a 
convent picture, rude, perhaps, yet most beauti- 
ful to her, the maiden fancied the limned head 
bore a likeness to this dream-like image, and it 
was impressed more firmly on her imagination. 
It mingled strangely with her vows and prayers, 
and above all, with her shadowy pictures of the 
future, over which such a mystery hung. 

Teresa knew that she had been devoted to the 
service of Heaven ; yet from her still convent she 
could behold the distant towers of the cathedral, 
beneath which the ashes of her mother reposed, 
while a portrait, taken in her bridal days, lay 
next the warm and loving heart of the novice 
Teresa. While above all the festivities of the 
great, and the homely joys of the poor, she look- 
ed down upon them as a star looks down upon 
the unquiet earth, yet she felt it would not be 
always so. On her finger she wore love’s signet 
ring, and as her childhood passed by, Teresa be- 
gan to see a deeper meaning in the exhortations 
of Father Ambrose, who with a spirit as strong 
as a man’s, and gentle as a woman’s, guided her 
early years. ‘Time passed and her beautiful 
womanhood expanded into leaf like the bud of a 
rose to which every day there comes a deeper 
color and a lovelier form, and she became con- 
scious of a new want in her soul. It was not 
enough that the beloved ideal should have her 
thoughts, and look on her in her slumber, a glo- 
rious being to be regarded with a worship deep 
and wild, as only the heart of dreaming girlhood 
knows. This was too sublimated for her spirit. 
Teresa had need of a more human and answer- 
ing love. In all that she saw of the world’s 
beauty, in all the new, glad feelings which over- 
flowed her heart, she longed for some dear eyes 
to look into, some dear happiness in a hand to 
press, that he> Jove might not waste itself unshar- 
ed. Looking from the bower in the convent gar- 
den, she sometimes saw, in the twilight, young 
lovers wandering along the green hillsides, sing- 
ing their Provengal lays, or sitting side by side in 
a happy silence, which is to the outbursts of love 
what the night with her pure, star-lit quiet, and 
her deep pulses beating all the fuller for that 
mysterious stillness is to the sunny, open, all- 
rejoicing day. And then Teresa’s bosom thrilled 
with an unwonted emotion, and she thought how 
strange and beautiful must be that double life, 
when each twin heart says to the other : 

“Tam not mine own, but thine. Nay I am 
thine, but thyself, a part of thee.” 

Such thoughts, however, Teresa folded up 
closely in her maiden bosom, though she knew 
not why she did so. And while the token ring 
still clasped her finger, she still lived her pure 
and peaceful life, awaiting the perfecting of that 
destiny which she believed was to come. 





BEAUTY. 

I have come to the conclusion, if man or 
woman either, wishes to realize the fall power of 
personal beauty, it must be by cherishing noble 
hopes and purposes—by having something to do, 
and somethiog to live for, which is worthy of 
humanity—and which, by expanding the soul, 





gives expansion and symmetry to the body which 
contains it.—Prof. Upham. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 

MURDER WILL OUT. 

BY GRANT THORBURN. 
In the Pictorial of June sixth, is a notice of a 
murder discovered in Ohio, ten years after the 
commission of the deed, which reminds me of an 
incident that occurred in Scotland in 1783. I was 
then in my tenth year, and dwelt in the town of 
Dalkeith, six miles south from Edinburgh. A 
merchant residing in our town was murdered one 
night when returning from Edinburgh. 
The palace of the Duke of Buccleuch stood 
half a mile from our town; the gardens, green- 
houses, woods and pleasure grounds occupied ten 
miles square, enclosed by a stone wall ten feet 
high. In these woods, multitudes of crows 
built their nests. These crows were favorites 
with the family, having saved the castle from 
surprise one night, some 500 years before. The 
tradition runs thus : 
The duke and the Earl of Douglass were ene- 
mies ; Douglass, intending to surprise the duke’s 
castle, led his followers through the woods at 
midnight. Some of his men carried pikes six 
feet long. The pikes striking the branches awoke 
the crows, who commenced cawing, which 
alarmed the guards, and Douglass was repulsed. 
From that night they have held peaceable pos- 
session of the woods. Every morning at sun- 
rise they leave their nests, fly over the town of 
Dalkeith, and feed on the high hills of Mid 
Lothian, about ten miles distant. They are so 
numerous as to obscure the sun while passing 
over the city. At sunset they return in the 
same manner, 

But to return to the murdered man—his name 
was Thompson. No clue led to fix suspicion on 
any one. Five years had elapsed, when one 
summer evening at sunset, two men sat convers- 
ing on a butcher’s stall in the market place ; and 
the public scavenger was sweeping the market. 
The crows were hovering over the town on the 
way to their roost, their thousand tongues send- 
ing forth a mighty noise. Says one of the men 
to his fellow, “ Them crows witnessed the death 
of Thompson.” They exchanged a few words, 
which convinced the scavenger, who kept moving 
his broom, not seeming to notice, that they knew 
something of the murder. He entered a stable 
near by, and four men came out and laid hands 
on them, while they yet sat on the stall, Being 
examined, they confessed the murder; one was 
hung, the other banished for life. They confvss- 
ed that a flock of crows were passing over their 
heads, high in the air, at the time the murder 
was committed; that Thompson begged hard 
for his life, when finding them inexorable, he 
took the crows to witness and avenge his death. 
hence when the men sat together on the butcher’s 
stall, the screaming of the crows reminded them 
of the murder. Their remarks led to their dis- 
covery and punishment. 





Our Curious Department. 





(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 


Nettle Tree of Australia. 

The most remarkable nettle of this country is the 
Urtica gigas, or rough nettle tree. This tree has a large 
leaf thing like a flower leaf, hirsute beneath, 
and every bristle has a most painful sting. One of these 
wonderful trees was 32 feet round, and 140 feet high. 
Such is the potency of the virus of this tree, that horses 
which are driven rapidly through the forests where they 
abound, if they come in contact with their leaves, div in 
convulsions A young man who had lately arrived, and 
who was ignorant of the nature of the tree, breaking off 
a twig as he rode along. had his handiustantly paralysed 
by it. His fingers were pressed firmly together, and were 
as rigid as stone. Fortunately a stockman who was pear, 
observing it, came up and said, ‘ I see whatisamiss, and 
will set all right.’ He gathered a species of arum, which 
grew near, for nature has planted the bane and antidote 
together, in the low grounds, and rubbing the hand with 
it, it very soon relaxed, and resumed its natural pliancy. 
This is precisely the process ured by the children in 
England. When nettled, they rub the place with a 
bruised dock-leaf, saying all the time, *‘ Nettle go out, 
dock goin.” 





Strange Cat Story. 

The fable of Whittington and his cat is borrowed from 
the East. Sir John Gore Ousely, in his travels, speaking 
of the origin of the name of an island in the Persian Guif, 
relates, on the authority of a Persian MS., that in the 
tenth century, one Keis, the son of a poor widow in 
Siraf, embarked for India. with his sole property, a cat. 
‘There he fortunately arrived at a time when the palace 
was so infested with mice or rats, that they invaded the 
king's food, and persoos were employed to drive them 
from the royal banquet. Keis produced his cat; the 
noxious animals soon disapp d, and if re- 
wards were bestowed on the adventurer of Siraf, who re- 
turned to that city, and afterwards with his mother and 
brothers, settled on the isiand; whieh from him, has 
been denominated Kets, or, according to the Persian, 
Keish.”’ 





Singular Accident. 

Agiri in Pottaville, Penn., arose from her bed ope 
night to open the attic window, and in the dark her 
hand slipped, going through « pane of glass. A pertion 
of the glass partially severed an artery in her wrist. She 
was not aware of the accident til! she felt the warm blood 
spirting over her. and she had barely strength and enough 
presence of mind to totter to her room deer, unlosk and 
open it, and call for assistance, when she thinted from 
exhaustion. When found, she had ber left hand tightly 
clasped around the wrist of her right arm, to check the 
blood which was sponting from « partially severed artery. 
The persons present did all they could to check the 
hemorrhage. and a 4) surgical opesetion saved 
the poor girl s lise. 








Summary Recompense. 

In China, when a man commits suiside, they immedi- 
ately hang whoever, by offending or thwarting him, has 
been the cause of the rash deed, and give the goods of 
the offender to the family of the suicide, so that many 
gentlemen of failing health end slender means, manage 
to get insulted bys rieh man, hang themacives, aod 
have the pleasing assurance that bis family will be band- 
somely provided for. Pieasaut sort of life insuraace, 
and China ls « great countey. : 


An Old Soldier. 

The oldest veteran in the Prussian service. named 
Karnaseb, was buried. lately, at Pilmits,s small village 
pear Breslau. He entered the army im the reign of 
Frederick the Great. When Frederick, near eighty years 


| ago, wrote a letter to Washington, be called bimeeif the 


oldest soldier in Europe; bere is « soldier who served un- 
der bim, yet has outlived him seventy years. 


Curious Coincidence. 
The fifty-sixth signer of the declaration of indepen- 





donee, died fifty ix years after riguing that instrument 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WANDERER’S LAMENT. 


BY ALBERT AINSWORTH SAUNDERS. 
Tm lonely, mother, lonely now, 
I’m lonely, mother dear, 
There’s no kind friend to soothe my brow, 
Or wipe away the tear. 


Though bright the prospect once I knew, 
When life seemed one sweet dream, 

And friends were round me kind and true— 
How changed is that fair scene. 


Alone through distant lands I roam, 
With none to chide or cheer, 

No kindred hand to beck me home, 
That home of youth so dear. 


No father’s hand is raised to bless, 
Nor heard a mother’s voice ; 

No loving sister to caress, 
Or brother to rejoice. 


Though basking ’neath a palace dome, 
Away my thoughts will veer; 

For 0, without the light of home 
How dark is life and drear. 


I’m lonely, mother, lonely now, 
I’m lonely, mother dear ; 

There’s no kind friend to soothe my brow, 
Or wipe away the tear. 





(Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE WATER-SPIRITS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

A poor man in Normandy lived by the 
produce of a meadow which furnished food for a 
cow, an ass, anda few sheep. This poor man, 
named Michael, was much troubled. At this 
time the earth was devoured by a desolating 
scourge ; nothing grew, everything died. The 
foliage withered on the trees, and the verdure of 
the fields was scorched. 

An enemy of the country had for some months 
taken up his abode there. This enemy was 
called Drought ; a sort of giant with a long, lean 
and yellow physiognomy. His look was dry 
and chilling. He constantly licked his fiery lips 
with his flaming tongue, and uttered this horrible 
ery : “ Drink 7 

At this cry the springs sighed; the fountains 
moaned. It was their death-warrant. The 
giant passed them, uncovered them ; then, lying 
flat upon the reeds, with an arm thrown over the 
twin banks, his head bending over the wave, in 
two or three draughts springs and fountains were 
dried up. The little streams that wound through 
the meadows and fertilized them in their tran- 
quil course, were not spared; Drought howled, 
“ Drink !” and they all passed away. 

** What will become of us?” said Toinon, to 
her husband, one evening; “ poverty, my poor 
man, presses us in every direction. Last year, 
we were obliged to borrow forage from the miller, 
our good neighbor. This year promises to be 
still more unproductive. Forage being more 
scarce, will be dearer; and, being unable to bor- 
row it, we shall be compelled to sell the cow, the 
sheep and the ass, for want of anything with 
which to feed them.” 

Michael sighed. 

“It is true, wife, that the good God has left us 
but little,” replied the poor man. 

“ Alas what will become of our poor children?” 
exclaimed Toinon. 

The excellent man, seeing his wife thus dis- 
tressed, sought to render her more hopeful, and 
said to her: 

“ Nevertheless, wife, we must not despair, or 
prostrate ourselves on the ground, without stretch- 
ing out our hands in some direction, and trying 
to catch hold of something. All our regrets will 
not bring a grain of oats into the manger, or an 
ear of barley into the garner. If we haveno use 
for the sickle at present, the axe is left us. So, 
as the lord of the castle wishes to fell some oaks 
in his forest, and the steward asked me to assist, 
I will go.” 

Michael took his axe, puta morsel of black 
wheat bread into his basket, embraced his chil- 
dren, and set out, adding : 

“« Adieu, wife! Take care of the cow, the sheep, 
and the ass.” 

Drought did not cease to devastate the neigh- 
borhood; the most plentiful springs began to 
dry up before his devouring thirst. The mills 
no longer turned for want of water. The country 
was desolate. 

One day the sun was setting, and the hour was 
at hand so much desired by men and plants, to 
breathe a little coolness ; a pretty personage, so 
little, so delicate, that she might easily have slept 
in a rose-leaf, suddenly appeared, directing her 
steps towards a pond in which there was still a 
remnant of greenish water. It was the queen of 
the water-spirits. She wore on her head a 
myosotis, and was clad in a dress made of the 
transparent wings of the dragon-fly. 

Arrived at the bank of the pond, she stooped 
and dipped a pretty blue pitcher into the water. 
She was joyfully returning, placing her pitcher in 
the hollow of her hand, then raising it to her 
shoulder, after the manner of the oriental women, 
when the giant Drought accosted her, and im- 
peded her passage, exclaiming, “ Drink!” 

The little queen, surprised and troubled, start- 
ed back. A drop of water which escaped from 
her pitcher almost drowned her. 

“ Drink !” repeated Drought. 

“Sir,” replied the little queen, “I cannot sat- 
isfy you.” 

“What!” replied the frightful giant, “can you 
not quench the thirst which is strangling me ?”’ 

“No,” replied the pretty queen, humbly. “I 
would if I could,” added she, trembling. 

“To will is to do, child,” thundered the mon- 
ster; “without further reply, hand me that 
pitcher.” 

“ What can you do with a drop of water?” 

“ Drink it!” 

Humility is the weapon of the weak. The 
little queen had heard it said by a Turk, “he 
must kiss the hand which he cannot cut off.” 
She therefore prostrated herself, saying : 

“T humbly suppli your high to think 
of my family. This drop of water is necessary 
to our existence.” 








“Tam thirsty !” was all the reply of Drought. 

“Nevertheless,” said the little queen,resolutely, 
* you shall not have my pitcher.” 

“ We will see, emmet,” exclaimed Drought, 
stretching out a profane hand towards the 
sacred pitcher. 

Undine hid beneath a bush. The giant crush- 
ed the bush with his feet. 

“ Mercy !” exclaimed the little queen, with an 
accent so lamentable that the birds of heaven 
would have been softened by it. 

“Tam thirsty !” 

“ Consider, prince, that grandmama is dying 
beneath her withered rushes.” 

“T am thirsty!” 

“That my father is dying among his dry 


“TI am thirsty!” 

“That my children are dying on the yellow 
water-cresses.”” 

“Tam thirsty! Iam thirsty!’ 

“ Nevertheless, I cannot kill my family for 
you,” replied poor Undine, all in tears, useless 
tears! It was all over with the pretty blue 
pitcher. The monster was about to swallow all, 
and the little queen was in despair, when she per- 
ceived afar off, the Norman Michael, who was re- 
turning with his axe under his arm, and his bas- 
ket full of sticks. Undine had a moment of hope. 
Meanwhile the woodcutter was still far off, and 
the giant very near. She attempted to gain time ; 
and feigning to yield, said : 

“ At least, do not break my pitcher.” 

Then she commenced a story about her pitcher. 

“It was,” said she, ‘ Bernard Palissy, my god- 
father, who gave it to me. He was a great 
potter, sir prince, who had burned his furniture, 
sold all he possessed, incurred debts, and braved 
the ridicule of his foolish and malicious wife, in 
order to perfect this master-piece, to color its 
sides with blue, borrowed from the skies, and fix 
it forever on the clay; to give to this handle the 
green color of the rushes. Its cover, which re- 
sembles a poppy, cost him three months of 
patient toil. I even believe, sir prince, that this 
is all which is left us of Bernard de Palissy, the 
potter, the great artist !” 

“Who was your Bernard de Palissy that I 
should care for him? Was he a water-seller ?”’ 
growled the giant. ‘Did he give drink to 
people ?” 

“ Alas, no!” replied the little queen ; ‘‘ he was 
simply the immortal inventor of enamels.”’ 

“You mock me, emmet, with your nonsense. 
For the last time, give me that pitcher, or I will 
crush you along with it.” 

“Help! help!” exclaimed the poor Undine. 

Some one heard her cries. Michael arrived. 

The woodcutter had much difficulty in discov- 
ering whence these calls proceeded; but what 
was his surprise on perceiving this pretty micro- 
scopic figure? The poor man could hardly 
believe his eyes. His admiration was at its 
height when he heard it exclaim : 

“Good woodcutter, deliver me from the pres- 
ence of this pitiless giant!” 

At this apostrophe of the little queen, Drought 
stamped furiously; Undine was almost lost in 
the cloud of dust which he raised around him. 
Michael almost fell backwards on perceiving the 
furmidable Drought, who was red with anger. 

“Why do you allow yourself to get into a pas- 
sion with this little creature ?” said Michael to 
him, tranquilly ; ‘she could not resist you, being 
weaker than a blade of grass.” 

“T am thirsty !” howled Drought. 

“ This poor little one can do nothing,” replied 
Michael. 

“ No, no, nothing at all!” exclaimed the little 
queen, with vivacity. 

“ Thou liest !’” howled Drought again. “ Thou 
canst give me this pitcher of water.” 

“‘ Have I not already told you that this water 
is necessary to the existence of my children ?” 
replied Undine, earnestly. 

“ Giant,”’ exclaimed Michael, ‘“‘ may this water 
poison ine, if you drink a single drop of it!” 

“Who will prevent it ?”’ said Drought, placing 
one hand on his hip, and casting a threatening 
glance at Michael. 

“1!” simply replied Michael. 

At this reply Drought lifted a hand of frightful 
size over the head of Michael. Undine trembled 
fur herself and for the woodcutter. Michael, re- 
taining all his coolness, said to the giant : 

“Yes, I will defend this pretty little creature 
agrines your attacks!” At the same time, the 

ter brandished his axe in a threatening 
manner. The giant began to laugh. 

To dare to resist such a monster was one of 
the most courageous acts imaginable; many in 
his place would have taken flight without the risk 
of passing for cowards. However, Michael was 
known to be the most adroit and most determined 
man in the whole country. 

At this gesture of Michael, the giant exclaimed, 
“Do you know, worm of the dust, that with a 
breath I can reduce you to powder ?” 

“A little shower allays a great wind,” 
the woodcutter. 

The giant advanced ; it was all over with poor 
Michael ; but, brandishing his axe, he threw it at 
the giant’s forehead and hit it. Drought tottered 
as with the crash of a tree overthrown by the storm. 

“ Run!” exclaimed Michael. 

Then the little queen fled with all her might 
towards her secluded dwelling, while the wood- 
cutter hastily regained his cottage. An hour 
afterwards, Drought recovered from his swoon, 
rose with bloody face, ran through the country 
and repeated, more thirsty than ever, ‘‘ Drink !” 

When Michael re-entered, Toinon was in tears. 

“« What is the matter, wife? What makes you 
weep ?”’ said poor Michael to her. 

‘* Alas,” replied she, “ our neighbor the miller, 
has been here; he appears very urgent for his 
forage ; he told me that it would give him much 
pleasure if we would pay him the few boxes of 
hay we owe him.” 

“‘ This man demands his due ; itis very natural, 
he ought to have it,” murmured Michael, sadly. 

“Tt seems to me that he might have waited a 
few days longer,” sighed Toinon. 

“We do not know the business of others,” 
replied the woodcutter. 

“True,” replied his wife, in a tone of vexation, 
“ but some people are more show than substance.” 
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“Wife,” said Michael, setting down his basket, 
“‘we must restore willingly what we borrowed 
freely.” 

“Right,” sighed Toinon. “ Alas, what will 
become of the cow, the sheep and the ass ?” 

Michael said to her, “ It will be market-day 
soon ; since we cannot feed them, we will sell 
them.” 

Toinon | ted ; the children uttered cries 
loud enough to disturb the whole neighborhood ; 
and thought their father a wicked man to consent 
to drag to market the cow, the sheep and the ass. 

Michael did not reply ; but as he deposited the 
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axe in the chimney corner, Toinon saw blood 
flowing down his sleeve. 

“ Alas!” said the poor woman, “my dear 
man, are you then wounded ?” 

“No,” replied Michael. And he related to her 
his tragic scene with the giant Drought. 

“You did wrong to expose yourself. When a 
danger bars his path, a wise man will take a 
cross road to avoid it,” said Toinon, with a cer- 
tain quarrelsome vivacity. 

Michael did not agree with her; he remained 
silent. 

“In fact,” exclaimed Toinon, “it might have 
been a serious affair. This blood makes me 
afraid,” added she, looking at the axe. 

“Well, could I allow the poor little one to be 
devoured by the giant?” replied Michael. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Toinon, “that the 
existence of your children should be worth more 
to you than that of a little  gipsey whom you did 
not know.” 

Michael did not reply. 
animated, went on. 

“The law prohibits us from doing wrong ; 
when one is poor and has a family, that is enough. 
We should not go beyond our strength, but act 
according to our ability.” 

Michael began to smile, and replied : 

“It is perhaps enough, according to the law of 
men, to avoid doing evil; but the law of the 
good God requires more.” 

The period arrived when the cow, the sheep 
and the ass were to be driven to the market. 
The mourning was great in the poor cottage. 
Michael tried to conceal his sufferings. 

One morning, soon after daylight, the poor 
man was sadly directing his steps towards the 
meadow, to derive from the conviction of his mis- 
fortune the energy indisp ble to his desp 
resolution. He had held a conversation with his 
ass the night before, as a sort of affectionate 
adieu. The ass had appeared very sad ; Michael, 
a prey to bitter reflections, entered the meadow. 
What was pe preparnrey his shoes sank and 
di d in the softened soil ! 

ff ‘What i is this ?” exclaimed poor Michael, all 
in trouble ; “ what, our land, which was white, 
is now brown? from hard, it has become soft! 
What do I see? the grass is growing, here are 
daisies, tulips, mole-hills, which announce the 
return of the waters !’’ 

Meanwhile nothing was changed in the adjoin- 
ing meadows, they were as dry as ever. The 
woodcutter took some earth in his hand; it was 
very moist. The good Michael comprehended 
nothing except that the grass was growing ; then 
he took his shoes in his hand, and ran as fast as 
he could to announce the good news to Toinon. 
Surprised at this sudden and mysterious fruit- 
falness, and unable to explain its cause, Michael 
wished to know whence the good fortune pro- 
ceeded. 

Now, on a beautiful night, when the stars 
were shining, and the moon at the full, our man 
left, at midnight, his little cottage. His wife 
and children were asleep. He advanced with 
stealthy step, under the shade of the tall poplars, 
along the bushes which bordered the meadow, 
then hid behind an old elm. 

At first he saw nothing. Meanwhile he thought 
he felt a light breeze pass through his hair, then 
a sort of dampness, humid as dew, moistened his 
countenance; at last he saw the grass at the 
end of the meadows wave and become verdant. 
He heard a distant murmur, like the murmur of 
water, then confused words and a light flapping 
of wings. This appeared strange to him; he 
looked attentively, observing whence the motion 
came. The surprise of the good man was then 
very great; a host of water-spirits, winged and 
without wings, flying or walking, advanced and 
flew over the meadow. They were ducted 


Toinon becoming 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Farmuen.—The introduction of the potato into France was 
at first violently opposed. At last Louis XV. wore a 
bunch wre blossoms at court, and the consumption 
of the t became almost immediately universal in 
Peas. 

AnTiquary.—The Egyptians had no coined money. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the Lydians were the first per- 
sons who coined gold and silver. 

BripesMaip.—The use of orange blossoms at bridals is 
derived from the East. 

Mrs. J. C.—A morganatic marriage among German prin- 
ces, is a univn in which it is stipulated that the wife 
being of inferior birth to the husband, neither she nor 
her children shall enjoy the privileges of rank. or in- 
herit his property. The marriage is legal, however. 
In the ceremony, the left hand is given instead of the 


nt. 

W.—We will send it on receipt of $3,00. 

Ww. C. M.—A niece 

J. C., Barry. —Mica is a clear stone, found in the primi- 
tive rocks, and is especially plentiful in Siberia, where 
it is like pure glass. It is in strata, and can be easily 
split, and used like our plate g! 

M . D.—In the minds of many worthy individuals an 
impression still lingers that geology in its teachings is 
at variance with the sacred records; but we may feel 
assured that true science and the word of God never 
will be found eventually at variance. All the discov- 
eries of late years serve to confirm this truth. 

Voraaer.—Sir Francis Drake undoubtedly visited the 
Bay of San Francisco, in June, 1579. 

Brortuer J.—The revolting habit of swearing has been @ 
characteristic of the English for centuries. So far back 
as the 14th century they were remarkable among Eu- 
ropean nations for this absurd and impious practice. 

Maru 8.—Pliny, in his Natural History, has the pretty 
notion that *‘ Nature, in learning to form a lily, turned 
out a convolvulus.” 

Sruprent.—The phrase “‘ smelling of the lamp,” is of great 
antiquity. Plutarch, in his life of Demosthenes, at- 
tributes to Pytheas the expression, to ‘‘ smell of the 
lamp-wick.”” 

Jutia R.—The Germans and Swedes excel the “‘ rest of 
mankind’ in waltzing. The waltz, as you know, of 
course, is of German origin. 

R. @.—The_ two-headed eagle on the Austrian banner is 
used by the emperors of Austria, as successors of the 
Ceesars, who used that type to — the union of 
the Eastern ana Western empires. 

C. D.—The iron crown of the Lombards (with which Na- 
poleon crowned himself king of Italy, in 1805). is so 
called from a narrow iron band within "it, which is tra- 
ditionally said to have been made out of one o- “he 
nails used at the crucifixion, and given to Constantine 
by his mother, the Empress Helena, who is said to have 
dlocovseed the cross, to protect her son in battle. 











A TALK ABOUT GIANTS, 

We don’t mean to bore you, gentle reader, 
about intellectual giants, so often enlarged upon, 
in the cant of the day, but about physical giants 
—those long-drawn-out mortals, once the terror 
of all little fellows only six or seven feet high, 
and still in tale and song exciting the imagina- 
tion of all childhood. Alas, they have fallen 
from their high estate in these latter days! 
When one chances to appear, now and then, he 
no longer tears up an oak-tree for a club, puts 
on seven-leagued boots, and strides over the 
earth, creating famines, committing assaults and 
batteries, and defying pursuit and retribution, but 
is quietly domiciliated in a canvass tent and figures 
at a side-shew at a shilling a head. He is not 
admitted as an attraction to a grand caravan— 
he is degraded to the side-show. 

Men surpassing the ordinary standard of hu- 
manity have figured in all ages of the world, are 
spoken of in history, sacred and profane, and 
appear in all legendary literature. The Scrip- 
tures tell us of the olden time, that “there were 
giants on the earth in those days,” and in the 
profane books these extraordinary personages 
make the most vivid impression on the student. 
Now we behold Antsus,a giant sixty cubits 
high, crushed in the iron arms of Hercules ; now 
we dwell on the battle of the Titans against the 
gods, piling ins upon ins, Ossa 
upon Pelion, and Olympus upon Ossa, to scale 
the starry battlements of heaven. 





*¢ Affectasse ferunt regnum celeste gigantes, 
Altaque congestos struxisse ad sidera montes.” 


Jupiter buried one of them under Mount tna, 
which causes an earthquake whenever he moves, 
and a volcano every time he breathes. After the 
Titans came the Cyclops, one of whom, Poly- 
phemus, was a gentleman measuring about 300 
feet in height. The traditions of the north agree 
with those of the south as to the existence of 
games in the early ages of the world. The 





by the pretty little personage whom he had pro- 
tected against the giant Drought. He listened 
and heard this little personage say : 

“ Clear-Fountain, Fresh-Spring, Cool-Streams, 
and you, Pure-Waves, traverse this meadow, 
opening your channels. You, Light-Mists, you, 
Fine-Dews, fly-over it and water it from your 
urns !” 

And the rills and rivulets began to run, the 
rain to fall, the grass to grow green, and the 
brooks to flow, at the orders of Queen Undine. 
The pretty queen had just inherited from an 
aunt named Old-Spring, a number of cisterns 
which she had in her aquatic domains. As 
soon as the little queen had entered into possession 
of her inheritance, she assembled her people, 
related what the woodcutter had done for her, 
the trouble of the poor man, her intention to ex- 
tricate him from his embarrassments, and, as 
they loved their queen, the water-spirits unani- 
mously applauded her projects. All the people 
of the waves heard the royal summons ; they set 
out and worked so industriously that in a short 
time the cow had grass up to her nose, the sheep 
over their backs, and the ass was even drinking 
at a pretty brook of clear water. 

A long time afterwards, a storm passed over 
Normandy, and drove away Drought, but it was 
too late; the harvest was ruined. The time for 
mowing came. The poor family gathered forage 
enough for the long winter. And Toinon said, 
as she embraced her husband in token of the in- 
ward joy and peace in the family: “I have paid 
my debt to our neighbor, and, blessed be God, 
we have enough left to support the cow, sheep and 
ass, all winter. And yet, Michael, you have not 
explained to us by what miracle this has been 
done, and who gave us this good harvest.” 

“ Who ?” replied Michael, casting a thought- 
ful eye over the blue and silvery waves which 
wound across the meadow, “this harvest, wife, 
we owe to the GRATEFUL WATER-SPIRITS.” 








dinayian mythology is full of stories, in 
which giants play a conspicuous part, as in the 
Greek mythology. Everybody knows the spec- 
ulations of the rabbins with regard to the height 
of Adam, who, according to some, was some 
hundreds of feet tall, and whose head, according 
to others, rose above the atmosphere, so that 
with one hand he could touch the arctic, and 
with the other the antarctic pole. The same 
learned gentlemen were pleased to say that Og, 
king of Bashan, was such an excessive giant, 
that the waters of the Deluge only came to his 
knees, and that Polyphemus and all the other 
giants together, might have danced in the palm 
of his hand. 

In 1718, a grave and learned academician pub- 
lished a labored and serious work, in which, ac- 
cording to a certain assumed law of continued 
diminution assigned to our species, the variations 
in the height of man, since the epoch of the 
creation, were determined with an exactness 
supposed to be rigorous. It results, from these 
calculations, that Adam must have beer 123 feet 
9 inches high, Noah 103 feet, Abraham 28 feet, 
Moses 13 feet, and Hercules 10. Pomponius 
Mela, the most credulous learned man who ever 
devoted his life to the study of antiquity, relates 
that certain inhabitants of India were blessed 
with such an advantageous altitude, that they 
could mount elephants as we do horses, and 
Father Rhetel saw at Thessalonica the bones of 
a giant thirty-six feet high. 

But the bones supposed to be those of giants 
are those of animals. In the 17th century, a 
great noise was made about the discovery of 
Teutoboch, King of the Cimbri, defeated by 
Marius, who, according to the measure of his 
bones, must have been thirty feet high. Un- 
luckily it tarned out that the pretended Teuto- 
boch was only a fossil elephant. Alexander 
Bertrand (Letter on the Revolutions of the 
Globe) says : “An entire volume might be mz4e 
of the history of fossil bones of large quadru- 





peds, which ignorance or frand has penuh of 
for the remains of human giants.” 

Science has clearly demonstrated that man 
has not degenerated, physically, through the in- 
fluence of civilization. Giants have 
on the earth from time to time, but as individuals, 
not racca. Without believing what Herodotus 
relates of the shoe of Perseus, which, 
to the credulous historian, was two cubits long, 
we have reason to believe that Pliny spoke the 
truth, when he related that in his time an Arab 
named Gabbara was brought to Rome, whose 
height was nine feet nine inches high. The famons 
Goliath, slain by David, was six cubits and a palm 
high. The Roman emperor Maximinus (assas- 
sinated A. D. 238) was eight feet high, and the 
bracelets of his wife served as rings to adorn his 
fingers. His strength was proportionate to his 
gigantic mould ; he could draw a loaded wagon ; 
with the blow of his fist, he often broke the teeth 
in a horse’s mouth, and he clove young trees 
with his hand. One of the body guard of Wil- 
liam I., King of Prussia, was eight feet high; 
and Offenbach examined the skeleton of a young 
girl of the same height. But, as we have said, 
giants in all ages have been exceptions to natu- 
ral standards. Man has not dwindled in becom- 
ing civilized; he has not become physically 
weaker while becoming intellectually stronger. 
He has lost nothing of his real strength and 
primitive size by multiplying his forces, through 
address and industry; and it is not by retracing 
his steps that he will advance more rapidly to the 
goal be which his efforts incessantly, though 
iously, tend—the moral, intel- 
lectual and physical development of the human 
race. 








A BUDGET OF ANECDOTES, 

Doyen, the painter, when at St. Petersburg, 
was commanded by the emperor Paul to paint 
him a picture representing the twelve Hours 
dancing round the car of the Sun. One of the 
court nobles, watching him at work, after having 
attentively examined one of the Hours, which 
was a little remote from the front group, and 
consequently diminished by the laws of per- 
spective, said to the painter: “This is perfect, 
sir; but will you allow me to make an observa- 
tion? Here is an Hour which is smaller than 
the others, and yet they should be all equal.” 
“ Sir,” replied Doyen, with great coolness, “ you 
are perfectly right ; but the figure you speak of 
is only half an hour.” The critic assented and 
departed, perfectly satisfied with himself. 

“Jona,” said an Englishman to his servant, 
“‘T must start to-morrow at five o’clock; don’t 
forget to wake me at four.” “Then, sir, you 
will have the kindness to ring for me at half- 
past three.” ° 

In the second war against the European pow- 
ers, commenced in 1690, Luxembourg com- 
manded the army of Flanders, and gained the 
battles of Fleurus, Lens and Nerwinde. He 
was deformed, and the Prince of Orange, de- 
spairing of defeating him, often exclaimed: 
“ Shall I never defeat this hunchback?” When 
this was repeated to Luxembourg, he said: 
“How does he know I am deformed? He never 
yet saw my back !” 

Fontenelle was very fond of doing kindnesses. 
The desire of obliging did not abandon him in 
the last years of his life, and even survived the 
decay of his memory and his other organs. One 
of his friends one day reminded him of an affair in 
which he was interested. ‘I beg your pardon,” 
said Fontenelle, “for not having done what I 
promised for you.” “You have done it,” re- 
plied the friend; “you have succeeded, and I 
came to thank you.” ‘“ Well,” replied Fonte- 
nelle, “I did not forget your business, but I for- 
got that Ihad attended to it.” 

Two citizens of Bath having a dispute to- 
gether, one of them, to avenge himself, went to 
the other’s house, after dark, and wrote the word 
“puppy” sn his door. The insulted man went 
to his adversary’s house, but the servant told 
him his master was not in, and asked him if he 
had any word to leave. “No,” was the reply; 
“you may merely tell him that I came to return 
his call, because he had left his name at my 
door.” 

A Gascon officer one day returned to Count 
de Grammont a hundred pistoles which his lord- 
ship hadient him. Shortly afterwards he came 
to the count to ask the same favor. “No, sir,” 
replied the latter ; ‘‘ nobody deceives me twice.” 

The French dancer Vestris was noted for his 
extreme vanity. “Iam the god of dancing,” 
he used to say constantly; ‘and Europe,” he 
added, “has but three great men—King Fred- 
erick of Prussia, Voltaire and myself.” “ When 
his son, young Vestris,” says Grimm, “ debuted 
at the opera, the ‘god of dancing,’ dressed in 
the richest and strictest court costume, with a 
sword at his side and chapeau under his arm, 
presented himself with his son at the footlights, 
and after having addressed the pit in dignified 
words on the sublimity of his art, and the noble 
hopes the august heir of his name inspired, 
turned with an imposing air to the young can- 
didate, and said: ‘Come, my son, exhibit your 
talent to the public; your father beholds you.’” 
Young Vestris was very successful. He was 
particularly soted for his lightness, hardly 
touching the boards ; so old Vestris, wrapped in 
his paternal pride, said: “ Look at my son!—if 
he touches the ground, it is only to spare the 
feelings of his companions.” Moore has em- 
bodied this idea in some lines on a celebrated 
dancer : 

“You say, as her feet in the dance twinkle round, 
That she only par complaisance, touches the ground.” 

Lord Chesterfield (Stanhope) was very proud 
of the antiquity of his family. In his gallery he 
had two very old smoke-dried portraits of our 
first parents, under which were inscribed— 
“Adam Stanhope—Eve Stanhope.” G J 
could go no farther. 
=o + — 

A Bripe ror a GaLtor.—A strong-minded 
girl advertising for a husband, publishes the fol- 
lowing challenge: “As for riding, here let me 
make a banter; any man may bring two horses, 
give me choice and ten feet, and then if he over- 
takes me in one mile, I am his; if not, then the 
horse is mine. Beware !” 
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THE WEALTH OF GRORGIA. 

Georgia has honorably distinguished herself by 
her commercial enterprise, which has liberally 
rewarded her adventurous people by rich returns 
for their investments and their energy. Her ag- 
riculture is another prolific source of profit, and 
her internal improvements, planned on the most 
liberal scale, are developing every resource that 
lies within hor borders. We @ind some interest- 

facts with regard to the eminent wealth of 

a State in the New Orleans Commercial Bal- 
letin, which will prove new and interesting to 
most of our readers. It appears that gold, iron 
and coal exist in an abandant measure —— 

of the State, and mining in 
poh been made a profitable branch of 
business. 

Recent explorations have elicited other dis- 

coveries of metals equally useful, and which, be- 
yond peradventure, will become permanent 
sources of wealth. In what is known as the 
Cherokee country, the fact has been ascertained 
that copper, lead, and its usual concomitant, sil- 
ver, exists, and to an extent which urgently in- 
vites the employment of enterprise and capital. 
This section of the State presents a belt of 
country of phic fi ion, that geolog- 
ical formation, above all others, peculiarly min- 
eral-bearing. The particular locality to which 
we now allude, comprises four lows of ground, of 
one hundred and sixty acres cach, situated in 
Cherokee county, one and a half miles from the 
town of Canton, and about fourteen miles from 
the State Railroad. It is known as the Canton 
Mine, and is recognized as a rich, prolific cop- 
per, lead, and silver mine. The company own- 
ing and working the mines is composed of some 
of the most respectable and influential citizens 
of the State. They were incorporated as a char- 
tered company in December, 1855, under the 
name and style of “The Canton Mining Com- 
pany of Georgia,” for the purpose of exploring 
for copper, silver, gold, and all other minerals 
and metals wh The ipal vein of 
the mine is a full mile in length, running on the 
best situated ground for mining to be found 
anywhere. Besides this main vine, there are 
three others running parallel with it, with the 
indication of being equally rich. A shaft has 
been sunk to the depth of two hundred feet, and 
this shaft intercepted by tunnels at different 
depths, and by what is called an adit level, some 
hundred feet long, and which pierces the shaft at 
the depth of 123 feet. This conduit was con- 
structed for the two-fold purpose of ventilation 
and draining, and is admirably adapted for the 
purposes designed. The work and labor so ex- 
pended by the company have been of an explor- 
ative character, with the view of finding the ore- 
bearing portion of the vein, and to follow it 
down to a level, where the influence of the at- 
mosphere has not reached, and the mining 
ground has become settled, rather than with the 
object of extracting the ore, and realizing at 
once upon the sale of it. This course of man- 
agement was a wise and judicious one, and the 
result has fully vindicated the good practical 
sense of the directors. The vein of ore has 
been satisfactorily ascertained, and the products 
in large quantities submitted to the severest tests 
of the most eminent geologists and chemists in 
the country. 

Among 4 great many others of less note and 
value, the following principal ores and minerals 
have been found at the Canton Mine: Ist, 
Copper Ores—Copper Pyrites. This is the most 
abundant copper ore of the mine, and one of its 
most esteemed products. Its specific gravity is 
4.2, and it contains, upon an average, 30 per 
cent., of metallic copper ; 24, Harrisite, a new 
mineral named after the discoverer of the mine. 
In appearance, this ore resembles that of galena. 
In composition, it is identical with that of the 
highly-prized vitreous copper, viz., copper 79.84, 
sulphur 20.16 in 100.00 parts. Its specitic grav- 
ity is 5.4. It will be « rich and lasting source 
of copper to the mine; 3d, Ore of Lead— 
Galena. This is the most common, and at the 
same time the most valuable, ore of lead. It 
consists of lead 86.5 to sulphur 13.5 in the han- 
dred parts. Its value is much enhanced by the 
silver it carries, which varies from 30 to 66 
ounces for the ton of 2000 pounds of the galena. 

Besides the above, the components of the mine 
are ores of iron, ores of zinc, ores of manganese, 
and a variety of earthly minerals. As we have 
before said, the mine has been thoroughly ex- 
plored, critically examined, tested and analyzed 
by competent judges, among them Professors 
Daley, Gaussoin, and Shepard. These secom- 
plished miaeralogists and chemists have given it 
their imprimatur, and experienced miners and 
practical business men have pronounced the 
Canton Mine of Georgia to be one of the richest 
and with the promise of being one of the most 
protitable, in the Old or New World. 

——-_—- —— 

Tue Seman BRIDGED.—An iron bridge, 
1100 feet long, will span the river Jordan on the 
line of the Catasaugua and Foglesville Railroad, 
Pa. Henceforth Jordan will not be a “ hard 
road to travel.” 

















Exvr.—The envious man is in pain upon all 
occasions that should give him pleasure. Youth, 
heauty, valor and wisdom, are provocations of 
his displeasure. What « state of mind to 


live in! 





¢eaco OO" 
A Mostem Betisy.—The followers of Ma 
homet believe that the lowest place in their 
region of eternal despair is reserved for the 
hypocrites of all nations. 
————- —--@ Des © = 
Goov Masxens.—Maintain dignity, without 
thé appearance of pride; manner is something 
with 9. me and everything with some. 
— 7or-* - — 
future Actios —The man who will not 
execute his resolutions when they are fresh upon 
him, can have no hope from them afterwards. 
0.00 
Wourn’s Moscuuwt —The monument to be 
erected in New York city to the memory of Gen. 
Worth, will cost about $24,000. 








Muanxuss—The height of meanness is 
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peds, which ignorance or fraud has passed off 
for the remains of human giants.” 

Science has clearly demonstrated that man 

has not degenerated, physically, through the in- 
fluence of civilization. Giants have 
on the earth from time to time, but as individuals, 
not races. Without believing what Herodotus 
relates of the shoe of Perseus, which, according 
to the credulous historian, was two cubits long, 
we have reason to believe that Pliny spoke the 
truth, when he related that in his time an Arab 
named Gabbara was brought to Rome, whose 
height was nine feet nine inches high. The famous 
Goliath, slain by David, was six cubits and a palm 
high. The Roman emperor Maximinus (assas- 
sinated A. D. 238) was eight feet high, and the 
bracelets of his wife served as rings to adorn his 
fingers. His strength was proportionate to his 
gigantic mould ; he could draw a loaded wagon ; 
with the blow of his fist, he often broke the teeth 
in a horse’s mouth, and he clove young trees 
with his hand. One of the body guard of Wil- 
liam L., King of Prussia, was eight feet high; 
and Offenbach examined the skeleton of a young 
girl of the same height. But, as we have said, 
giants in all ages have been exceptions to natu- 
ral standards. Man has not dwindled in becom- 
ing civilized; he has not become physically 
weaker while becoming intell lly stronger. 
He has lost nothing of his real strength and 
primitive size by multiplying his forces, through 
address and industry ; and it is not by retracing 
his steps that he will advance more rapidly to the 
goal to which his efforts incessantly, though 
sometimes unconsciously, tend—the moral, intel- 
lectual and physical development of the human 
race. 








A BUDGET OF ANECDOTES. 

Doyen, the painter, when at St. Petersburg, 
was commanded by the emperor Paul to paint 
him a picture representing the twelve Hours 
dancing round the car of the Sun. One of the 
court nobles, watching him at work, after having 
attentively examined one of the Hours, which 
was a little remote from the front group, and 
consequently diminished by the laws of per- 
spective, said to the painter: “This is perfect, 
sir; but will you allow me to make an observa- 
tion? Here is an Hour which is smaller than 
the others, and yet they should be all equal.” 
“ Sir,” replied Doyen, with great coolness, “ you 
are perfectly right ; but the figure you speak of 
is only half an hour.” ‘The critic assented and 
departed, perfectly satisfied with himself. 

“John,” said an Englishman to his servant, 
‘I must start to-morrow at five o’clock; don’t 
forget to wake me at four.” ‘Then, sir, you 
will have the kindness to ring for me at half- 
past three.” e 

In the second war against the European pow- 
ers, commenced in 1690, Luxembourg com- 
manded the army of Flanders, and gained the 
battles of Fleurus, Lens and Nerwinde. He 
was deformed, and the Prince of Orange, de- 
spairing of defeating him, often exclaimed: 
“ Shall I never defeat this hunchback?” When 
this was repeated to Lu bourg, he said: 
“‘ How does he know I am deformed? He never 
yet saw my back !” 

Fontenelle was very fond of doing kindnesses. 
The desire of obliging did not abandon him in 
the last years of his life, and even survived the 
decay of his memory and his other organs. One 
of his friends one day reminded him of an affairin 
which he was interested. ‘I beg your pardon,” 
said Fontenelle, “for not having done what I 
promised for you.” ‘You have done it,” re- 
plied the friend; “you have succeeded, and I 
came to thank you.” ‘“‘ Well,” replied Fonte- 
nelle, “I did not forget your business, but I for- 
got that I had attended to it.” 

Two citizens of Bath having a dispute to- 
gether, one of them, to avenge himself, went to 
the other’s house, after dark, and wrote the word 
“puppy” on his door. The insulted man went 
to his adversary’s house, but the servant told 
him his master was not in, and asked him if he 
had any word to leave. “No,” was the reply; 
“you may merely tell him that I came to return 
his call, because he had left his name at my 
door.” 

A Gascon officer one day returned to Count 
de Grammont a hundred pistoles which his lord- 
ship had lent him. Shortly afterwards he came 
to the count to ask the same favor. “ No, sir,” 
replied the latter ; ‘‘ nobody deceives me twice.” 

The French dancer Vestris was noted for his 
extreme vanity. “Iam the god of dancing,” 
he used to say constantly; ‘‘and Europe,” he 
added, “has but three great men—King Fred- 
erick of Prussia, Voltaire and myself.” ‘ When 
his son, young Vestris,” says Grimm, “ debuted 
at the opera, the ‘god of dancing,’ dressed in 
the richest and strictest court costume, with a 
sword at his side and chapeau under his arm, 
presented himself with his son at the footlights, 
and after having addressed the pit in dignified 
words on the sublimity of his art, and the noble 
hopes the august heir of his name inspired, 
turned with an imposing air to the young can- 
didate, and said: ‘Come, my son, exhibit your 
talent to the public ; your father beholds you.’”’ 
Young Vestris was very successful. He was 
particularly noted for his lightness, hardly 
touching the boards ; so old Vestris, wrapped in 
his paternal pride, said: “ Look at my son!—if 
he touches the ground, it is only to spare the 
feelings of his companions.” Moore has em- 
bodied this idea in some lines on a celebrated 
dancer : 








“You say, as her feet in the dance twinkle round, 
That she only par complaisance, touches the ground.” 
Lord Chesterfield (Stanhope) was very proud 

of the antiquity of his family. In his gallery he 

had two very old smoke-dried portraits of our 
first parents, under which were inscribed— 

“Adam Stanhope—Eve Stanhope.” G logy 

could go no further. 

*—-oe + 

A Brivk ror a Gatior.—A strong-minded 

girl advertising for a husband, publishes the fol- 

lowing challenge: “As for riding, here let me 
make a banter; any man may bring two horses, 
give me choice and ten feet, and then if he over- 
takes me in one mile, I am his; if not, then the 








horse is mine. Beware!” 
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THE WEALTH OF GEORGIA. 

Georgia has honorably distinguished herself by 
her commercial enterprise, which has liberally 
rewarded her ad people by rich returns 
for their investments and their energy. Her ag- 
riculture is another prolific source of profit, and 
her internal improvements, planned on the most 
liberal scale, are developing every resource that 
lies within her borders. We find some interest- 
ing facts with regard to the eminent wealth of 
the State in the New Orleans Commercial Bul- 
letin, which will prove new and interesting to 
most of our readers. It appears that gold, iron 
and coal exist in an abundant measure in the 
upper part of the State, and mining in these 
metals has been made a profitable branch of 
business. 

Recent explorations have elicited other dis- 
coveries of metals equally useful, and which, be- 
yond peradventure, will become permanent 
sources of wealth. In what is known as the 
Cherokee country, the fact has been ascertained 





.that copper, lead, and its usual concomitant, sil- 


ver, exists, and to an extent which urgently in- 
vites the employment of enterprise and capital. 
This section of the State presents a belt of 
country of metamorphic formation, that geolog- 
ical formation, above all others, peculiarly min- 
eral-bearing. The particular locality to which 
we now allude, comprises four lots of ground, of 
one hundred and sixty acres each, situated in 
Cherokee county, one and a half miles from the 
town of Canton, and about fourteen miles from 
the State Railroad. It is known as the Canton 
Mine, and is recognized as a rich, prolific cop- 
per, lead, and silver mine. The company own- 
ing and working the mines is composed of some 
of the most respectable and influential citizens 
of the State. They were incorporated as a char- 
tered pany in D ber, 1855, under the 
name and style of “The Canton Mining Com- 
pany of Georgia,” for the purpose of exploring 
for copper, silver, gold, and all other minerals 
and metals whatsoever. The principal vein of 
the mine is a full mile in length, running on the 
best situated ground for mining to be found 
anywhere. Besides this main vine, there are 
three others running parallel with it, with the 
indication of being equally rich. A shaft has 
been sunk to the depth of two hundred feet, and 
this shaft intercepted by tunnels at different 
depths, and by what is called an adit level, some 
hundred feet long, and which pierces the shaft at 
the depth of 123 feet. This conduit was con- 
structed for the two-fold purpose of ventilation 
and draining, and is admirably adapted for the 
purposes designed. The work and labor so ex- 
pended by the company have been of an explor- 
ative character, with the view of finding the ore- 
bearing portion of the vein, and to follow it 
down to a level, where the influence of the at- 
mosphere has not reached, and the mining 
ground has become settled, rather than with the 
object of extracting the ore, and realizing at 
once upon the sale of it. This course of man- 
agement was a wise and judicious one, and the 
result has fully vindicated the good practical 
sense of the directors. The vein of ore has 
been satisfactorily ascertained, and the products 
in large quantities submitted to the severest tests 
of the most eminent geologists and chemists in 
the country. 

Among a great many others of less note and 
value, the following principal ores and minerals 
have been found at the Canton Mine: Ist, 
Copper Ores—Copper Pyrites. This is the most 
abundant copper ore of the mine, and one of its 
most esteemed products. Its specific gravity is 
4.2, and it contains, upon an average, 30 per 
cent., of metallic copper ; 2d, Harrisite, a new 
mineral named after the discoverer of the mine. 
In appearance, this ore resembles that of galena. 
In position, it is id 1 with that of the 
highly-prized vitreous copper, viz., copper 79.84, 
sulphur 20.16 in 100.00 parts. Its specitic grav- 
ity is 5.4. It will be a rich and lasting source 
of copper to the mine; 3d, Ore of Lead— 
Galena. This is the most common, and at the 
same time the most valuable, ore of lead. It 
consists of lead 86.5 to sulphur 13.5 in the hun- 
dred parts. Its value is much enhanced by the 
silver it carries, which varies from 30 to 56 
ounces for the ton of 2000 pounds of the galena. 

Besides the above, the components of the mine 
are ores of iron, ores of zinc, ores of manganese, 
and a variety of earthly minerals. As we have 
before said, the mine has been thoroughly ex- 
plored, critically examined, tested and analyzed 
by competent judges, among them Professors 
Daley, Gaussoin, and Shepard. These accom- 
plished miaeralogists and chemists have given it 
their imprimatur, and experienced miners and 
practical business men have pronounced the 
Canton Mine of Georgia to be one of the richest, 
and with the promise of being one of the ,most 
profitable, in the Old or New World. 











Tar JoRDAN BRIDGED.—An iron bridge, 
1100 feet long, will span the river Jordan on the 
line of the Catasaugua and Foglesville Railroad, 
Pa. Henceforth Jordan will not be a “hard 
road to travel.” 





Envy.—The envious man is in pain upon all 
occasions that should give him pleasure. Youth, 
heauty, valor and wisdom, are provocations of 
his displeasure. What a state of mind to 
live in! 





A Mostem Be vier.—The followers of Ma- 
homet believe that the lowest place in their 
region of eternal despair is reserved for the 
hypocrites of all nations. 





Goop Manyers.—Maintain dignity, without 
thé appearance of pride; manner is something 
with everybody, and everything with some. 





+ > 
Promrt Actrion.—The man who will not 

execute his resolutions when they are fresh upon 

him, can have no hope from them afterwards. 





Worrn’s Monument.—The monument to be 
erected in New York city to the memory of Gen. 
Worth, will cost about $24,000. 





Meanness.—The height of meanness is to 
exult in its success. 


THE GREAT WEST. 

The story of the magical development of the 
West and Northwest, though a “twice-told tale,” 
is always listened to with pleasure, when its sali- 
ent points are forcibly presented. On a recent 
public occasion, the veteran General Cass, who 
has grown up with the West, thus depicted the 
changes that have taken place within the present 
century: “ Fifty-seven years ago, all the North- 
west Territory contained only 30,000 people ; 
and now its limits include six millions. The 
man is now living whose axe felled the first tree 
of the forests ; and there are men who are now 
alive, who will not pass away uutil the United 
States has attained a population of one hundred 
millions. The triumphs of the past are won- 
drous. From land without cultivation, without 
schools, without internal improvements, this has 
become both prosperous and powerful. The ves- 
sels which traversed the beautiful river at our 
feet were the ‘ Kentucky Ark,” for descending, 
and keel-boats for returning. Fifty years ago, I 
was a young man representing this county in the 
Legislature of this State, when those pioneer 
steamboat builders, Messrs. Fulton and Living- 
ston, made a proposition to our State authorities 
to establish lines of passenger and freight boats 
on the Ohio, propelled by steam against the cur- 
rent at the rate of four miles per hour. The 
proposition was laughed out of the Legislature 
as impracticable. Iwasa young fogy then; I 
am an old fogy now. If it had depended upon 
us of that day, the magnificent enterprise of 
steam navigation would not now be startling us 
with its grand achievements. I have just passed 
over the magnificent railway traversing the 
mountains, dividing the East from the West—a 
work Rome could not have constructed even in 
her palmiest days. The time has been when a 
horseback trip to Baltimore required twenty 
days ; now it is accomplished by steam railway 
in near that many hours.” 








GEN. WOOL AND HIS SWORD, 

The sword of honor, ordered by Congress in 
appreciation of the gallant services rendered by 
Gen. Wool in Mexico, and especially at the bat- 
tle of Buena Vista, has lately been presented to 
that veteran. The Albany Argus describes it 
as follows : 

The blade is thirty-one and a quarter inches 
long, of the finest cast-steel, and emblazoned 
with national devices. The hilt is of solid gold, 
and is a specimen of rare workmanship. The 
design is an ear of corn, half concealed by the 
shuck surrounding it. The upper part is a 
spread eagle, on the heart of which is a shield, 
bearing the words “Buena Vista, February 22 
and 23, 1847.” The eyes of the eagle are dia- 
monds. The cross of the hilt is the Mexican 
coat of arms—the serpent and cactus—very 
heavily wrought, the eyes of the serpent being 
garnets. The scabbard is of silver, plated with 
gold, and ornamented with solid gold bands and 
rings. The end of the scabbard is of solid gold, 
and of unique design. 

Gen. Wool nobly earned such an honor. 
Tong before the battle of Buena Vista, his keen 
eye had selected that field as the arena of a de- 
cisive struggle. Gen. Taylor and Gen. Wool 
were well matched companions in arms—Gen. 
Taylor, the type of resolute endurance, indom- 
itable pluck, and solid good sense; Gen Wool, 
the elegant and accomplished soldier, versed in 
all the intricacies of military knowledge, and 
brave as steel. What a galaxy of heroic and 
brilliant soldiers the war with Mexico brought 
out ; Scott, Taylor and Wool, veterans winning 
new laurels, and a cloud of younger officers win- 
ning their spurs in the forefront of battle! 





Coat O1L.—Some idea of the quantity of 
coal oil now used in Great Britain may be formed 
from the statement recently made by Mr. Young, 
the proprietor of the Parafine Oil Works, at 
Bathgate, Scotland, in a law suit, who testified on 
oath that the last year he had made 40,000 gal- 
lons of lubricating oil from cannel coal, and 
sold it at five shillings sterling per gallon; and 
in reply to the question what portion of it was 
profit, he answered “the principal portion.” 





Turxkisn Suspicron.—It is said that the 
Turks look with suspicion on our efforts to con- 
tract for building railroads in their country, 
while we are at the same time buying their cam- 
els to breed in our country. They say we want 
to get rid of our railroads and adopt their 
“improvement.” 





Martsorovucn’s Meanness.—The Duke of 
Marlborough was sordidly avaricious. One day 
a beggar asked alms of Lord Peterborough, 
taking him for the duke. ‘You are mistaken, 
my good fellow,” said his lordship. ‘I am not 
the Duke of Marlborough, and, to prove it, 
there’s a guinea for you.” 





Swiss Cotonists.—An industrial society of 
Swiss colonists advertise in the Missouri Demo- 
crat for 25,000 acres of land in that State, and 
they have on hand a cash capital of $100,000 to 
make the purchase with. These are the emi- 
grants that enrich a country. 





PEARL-HUNTING.—Parties in New Hampshire 
have been quite successful in finding pearls in 
muscle-shells in various trout-brooks. Now if 
we can only discover a diamond-mine in New 
England, we shall be all right. 





Pests oF THE Farm.—Minnesota Territory 
has been suffering from the active operations of 
armies of grasshoppers, more numerous than 
they mustered last year. 





Burxinc Worps.—“ Words that burn” are 
those on which rays of thought are collected 
into a focus, instead of being dissipated. 





Waar is Lire *—Life is now defined as 
consisting of money, a horse, and a fashionable 
wife. 





True ExoucH.—A great change in life is like 
a cold bath in winter—we all hesitate at the first 





plunge. 





EDITORIAL INK DROPS. 

Mr. Gough, the famous temperance lecturer, 
intends to be absent in Europe about three years. 

About seven thousand gentlemen who do busi- 
ness in Boston, reside in the neighboring towns. 

The keel of the Swedish barque Winona, lately 
in this port, was laid a hundred years ago. 

The police force of Boston are well organized, 
and as active in preventing as detecting crimes. 

It is said that a plan is on foot for the subjaga- 
tion of Nicaragua by invasion from this country. 

Street gaslights were first established in Mobile, 
20 years ago—as yet they have but 175 lamps. 

In New Haven a man died recently from in- 
flammation after having a carious tooth extracted. 

A strawberry measuring six inches in circum- 
ference was gathered in California this season. 

A farmer named Hayes, near Knoxville, Md., 
was stung to death while hiving a swarm of bees. 

The report that the Astor House, N. Y., had 
raised its prices to $3 a day is a fabrication. 

Hon. John P. Bigelow, ex-mayor of Boston, 
is making an extensive tour of Europe. 

The first commencement of Tufts College, 
Charlestown, took place on the 20th ult. 

The firemen of Chicopee, Mass., have raised a 
pole 180 feet high et a cost of 300 dollars. 

Mr. Tracy, the Five Points missionary, N. Y., 
is sending deserted children to the West. 

The N. Y. Court of Appeals has affirmed the 
constitutionality of the Metroplitan police. 

The officers of the U. S. coast survey have 
published a new chart of Boston harbor. 

The Atalanta Intelligencer says Dr. Alexander 
has found vaccination a cure for hooping-cough. 

At Troy, N. Y., handsome young ladies sell 
kisses to gentlemen at the Fairs. 

June was a queer month—all sorts of atmos- 
pheric disturbances, with overcoats and coal fires. 

The N. E. Horse Exhibition Co. have pur- 
chased land for a riding park in Chelsea. 

The burning of the Montreal should teach the 
legislators to make stringent steamboat laws. 

The wheat crop of South Carolina is said to 
be the largest ever raised there. 

The largest steam mill west of the Mississippi 
has been put up at Quindaro City, Kansas. 

Twice as many foreign fruit trees were im- 
portant this year than in any previous one. 
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TURKISH RAILROADS, 

It appears that we were a little too fast in an- 
ticipating the speedy regeneration of Turkey 
through the means of various railroads, con- 
structed under the benign auspices of the crescent, 
about which so much was lately said. The 
well-informed Constantinople correspondent of 
the New York Journal of Commerce writes :— 
“ Nothing more is heard of the various projects 
for making railroads in this country. That of 
Aiden in Asia Minor, the most feasible of all, 
cannot progress for want of capital. The State 
is wise enough not to compromise itself in these 
plans. It engages to do nothing except in the 
event of their completion, and leaves to those 
who undertake the enterprise to find the capital 
and make the road. Few capitalists of Europe 
will place their money in a country whose gov- 
ernment is so excessively corrupt, and which not 
only really does nothing for the improvement of 
the country itself, but destroys the little life and 
energy which yet remain init. Here are neith- 
er coal nor iron mines—at least, worked; there 
are no iron works, or workmen, and it is therefore 
necessary to create everything for the works pro- 
posed. Even should any railroads be undertaken, 
many years must elapse before their completion, 
and the present poverty of the people and the 
neglected state of agriculture, must defer for a 
still greater length of time all hopes of dividend. 
Yet no country in the universe has such re- 
sources ; so rich soil, such numerous mines of all 
kinds, and a people (I speak of the Christians 
only, for the Mussulmen are drones) so able and 
willing to thrive by their own labor.” 





LANGUAGE AND Worps.—It is estimated 
that there are 587 languages and general dialects 
in Europe, 937 in Asia, 226 in Africa, and 1264 
America, in all nearly 3000. It has been comput- 
ed that there are 25,000 words in English, 20,000 
in Spanish, 25,000 in Latin, 30,000 in French, 
45,000 in Italian, 50,000 in Greek, and 80,000 in 
German. The alphabets of ditferent nations 
contain the following number of letters: Eng- 
lish, 26; French, 23; Italian, 20; Spanish, 27 ; 
German, 26; Sclavonic, 27; Russian, 41 ; Lat- 
in, 22; Greek, 24; Hebrew, 22; Arabic, 28; 
Persian, 30; Chinese, 214. 





AFFECTATION.—A certain country maiden 
once made a visit to this city, and upon her re- 
turn put on airs to a very ridiculous extent. 
«« Chils,” said she, addressing her brother Charles, 
“ Peirick Murell (Patrick Morrill) keeps jukes 
and pegines (ducks and pigeons). He has choo 
cupes (two coops) for them, wune reound, and 
the other squeer !” 





EnGianp anp Cuina.—The English think 
they can conquer China and may be compelled 
to do so, and they are beginning to discuss the 
question what they shall do with her when they 
get her—a serious one, as the man who won the 
elephant found it. We think they had better wait 
till the battle has been fought and won. 

Quite Coor.—Coachman to housemaid—I 
think I shall leave this family, Mary. House- 
maid—Why, John? Coachman—Aw, well, 
Mary, you see they don’t suit my style. They 
havn’t any marriageable daughters in the family. 

A Comp.iment.—A prim barque owned at 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, has been named “ Major 
Norton,” in compliment to our popular U. 8. 
consul at that place. 





Porcutar Suows.—A dwarf, it has been 
said, makes a more popular show than a giant, 
because the dwarf makes the spectators giants. 





PxrLosoruy.—True philosophy has depth 
without darkness, but darkness without depth 
often passes as such. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
For the present week embraces the following contents: 
“The West Point Cadet: or, The Turns of Fortune's 


; an admirable story by Bun: Pertay Poors 
‘s Dead,” stanzas by Jamas FRANKLIN Fitts. 

“The New House.” a tale by Ewerst H. Srpce. 

‘*A Prayer for Life,” lines by Man@aner Veane. 

“Men of Genius vs. Fools for Husbands,” a sketch by 
Q m a Corner. 

** Album Lines—for Hattie,” by Onvittz Parsss. 

** Nancy’s Rock,” a White Mountain Legend, by Mary 
W. JANVRIN. i 

** The Barber of Nuremberg,’’ a story by Esretie W. 


if 


REY. 

‘* My Heart is true to thee,”’ verses by J. Day Barron 

‘Gossip with the Reader.’ 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

View of San Francisco, California. 

A representation of a Chinese Official receiving the 
news of a defeat of Chinese troops. 

Scenes in Portland, Maine; giving first, a view at the 
junction of Free and Congress Streets; second, the Mer- 
chants Bank and Natural History Society's Building; 
third, 8t. Luke's Church, and fourth, a view of the Uni- 
ted States Custom House. 

Portrait of the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia. 

View of Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Picture of the new Mormon Temple at Great Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

The Booksellers’ Retreat, at Abbot's Langley, Herts, 
England. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

(G™ One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 


Foreign Ttems. 


The crop of cloves is unusually short in the 
East Indies. 

Prince Napoleon is going to visit Manchester, 
and thence he will proceed to Ireland to make a 
tour of that country. 

A feature in the management of the Bank of 
England is the exclusion of bankers from the 
directory ; merchant stockholders only are eligi- 
ble for office. 

The American ship Robena lately arrived at 
the Woolwich Arsenal with six breech-loading 
cannon, manufactured at New York by order of 
the British government. 

By means of an apparatus invented by M. 
Bullot of Paris, and in which electricity is the 
only agent, six pounds of beef were boiled and 
perfectly cooked in five minutes and ten seconds. 

A Finnish journal states that the Russian gov- 
ernment has despatched two physicians to the 

arishes of Northern Finland to instruct the in- 
habitants in the art of making bread from moss. 

The Sacred College at Rome has just con- 
cluded with Baron de Rothschild a new loan of 
3,800,000 Roman crowns (about £800,000), in- 
tended to be employed in calling in the copper 
money. 

The Dutch Minister of Finance has decided 
that daguerreotypists and photographists are not 
to be considered artists, and that consequently 
they are to pay the tax for patentes, or licences 
to trade. 

Mr. Dallas has been formally invited to Oxford 
to receive the degree of LL. D. from that cele- 
brated institution. He long since had that honor 
conferred upon him by his Alma Mater, Princeton 
College. 

Arrangements have been perfected for running 
the Canadian line of steamers between Liverpool 
and Quebec weekly, instead of fortnightly. A 
contract is to be immediately entered into for a 
number of new and more powerful steamers. 





———- 


Dewdrops of Gisvom. 


Be ashamed of nothing but your own errors. 

God draweth straight lines, but we think and 
call them crooked. 

The greatest misfortune of life is old age with- 
out the reminiscences of virtue. 

Have a work to do daily, with a will to it, and 
a prayer upon it, and let that work be God’s. 

Avoid an angry man for a while, a malicious 
one forever. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so 
much; Wisdom is humble that he knows no 
more. 

You may glean knowledge by reading, but 
you must separate the chaff from the wheat by 
thinking. 

They who respect themselves will be honored ; 
but they who do not care about their character 
will be despised. 

In the worst times there is still more cause to 
complain of an evil heart, than of an evil and 
corrupt world. 

Some one commending Philip of Macedon for 
drinking freely, “ That,’’ said Demosthenes, “ is 
a good quality in a sponge, but not in a king.” 

Time is most precious, and yet the most brit- 
tle jewel we have. It is what every man bids 
largely for, when he wants it, but squanders when 
he gets it. 

It is better to love a person you cannot marry, 
than to marry a person you cannot love. This 
is a short text for a long sermon, which human 
experience will continue to preach until the last 
syllable of recorded time. 

When the Roman poet was told by a phleg- 
matic friend to mind his own business, and not 
to meddle in other men’s affairs, he made the 
immortal reply: “J am a man, and whatever 
relates to my fellow-creatures also touches me.” 








Soker’s Budget. 


Law is like prussic acid—a dangerous remedy, 
and the smallest dose is generally sufficient. 

Why is a man who spoils his children like 
another who builds castles in the air? Because 
he indulges in-fancy too much. 

A Chinese couplet says : 

‘* He who pursues an idle wish 
Buc climbs a tree to catch a fish.” 

What is the difference between a iisherman 
and a truant school boy? The one baits his 
hook, and the other hates his book. 

“How many deaths ?” asked the hospital phy- 
sician. “Nine.” ‘Why, I ordered medicine 
for ten.” ‘ Yes, but one wouldn’t take it.” 

What led Macbeth to say that he would die 
with harness on his back? Why, be knew very 
well that Macduff was about to tackle him. 

The following sign on Western Row, Cincin- 
nati, is original: “ Kaixs, Krackers, Kandies, 
Konfeckshunnarys, Holesale and Retaile.”’ 

Negro Eloquence.-—Man is de first animal in de 
creauon; he springs up like de hopper grass, 
hops about like a popper grass, and dies de same 
as a jackass ! 

_ To get a glass stopper from a bottle into which 
it is tightly wedged,—Lay the neck of the bottle 
upon @ stone, then take a hammer, and a few 
well-directed blows will generally do the business. 

““ Would you like me to give you a sovereign !” 
asked a little boy of a gentleman he met in the 
street. “ To be sure I would.” “ Very well, 
then,” said the boy, “do unto others as you 
would others should do unto you.” 

The “local” of a promising sheet “up the 
country ” solemnly inquires : “Is this the nine- 
teenth century?” In reply to our brother-in- 
arms, we take pleasure in stating that a report to 
that effect prevails extensively in this section of 
the country. 








-. 


Quill and Scissors. 


A few days ago, in Liberty township, Ohio, 
a young woman was so much affected while 
reading a — of poetry entitled, “Do they 
miss me at home,” that she fainted. Her moth- 
er supposing that she was dying, became terribly 
excited, causing the rupture of a blood vessel, 
and she died in less than anhour. ‘The daughter 
was insensible for about fifteen minutes and then 
recovered. 

A. W. Twyford, who was the only English- 
man in the late scientific expedition to discover 
the sources of the White Nile, has returned to 
England. He had proceeded up the Nile with 
the steamers and boats under his charge as far 
as the fourth cataract (Mereo), when he was re- 
called by the Pasha of Egypt, who had deter- 
mined to break up the expedition. 

The Trenton Gazette says a woman in Ocean 
county was frightened to death a few days since. 
She had heard of the comet, and seeing the pine 
woods on fire, was possessed with the idea that 
the world was burning up, which threw her into 
convulsions, resulting in death. 

Acompany of American divers are at work 
on the hull of the propeller Brooks, which foun- 
dered in eighty feet of water in Lake Ontario 
last fall. They have succeeded in making fast 
to the hull, and have already brought up barrels 





| of flour, pork and divers other things. 


The wheat crop of Indiana, last year, was 


| estimated at 13,000,000 bushels. An intelligent 





farmer, who is well acquainted with the principal 
wheat districts in the State, says this year's crop 
will exceed 18,000,000 bushels. 

The graves of Samuel Adams and John 
Ilancock, two of the signers of the Declaration 
cf Independence from M i » are in the 
(iranary burial ground in Boston, without mon- 
uments to mark them. 

The inventor of the patent metallic burial case 
was the first person to entombed in one, and 
it is now stated that a man named Sholl, who 
first used terra cotta for coffins, has become the 
first patron of his own ingenuity. 

The merchants of New York contemplate the 
erection of a time and weather observatory in 
that city. They estimate the cost at $20,000, 
and have asked permission to place the structure 
upon the Battery. 

The London Times thinks that our govern- 
ment was “ perhaps wise in giving the Mormons 
rope.” The Louisville Journal wittily adds :— 
“ It was certainly foolish in not keeping hold of 
one end of it.” 

The corresponding secretary of the American 
Tract Society, at Cincinnati, has offered a pre- 
mium of $100 for the best essay, of not less than 
120 pages, on the question, “ Should Christians 
wear jewelry ?” 

Our intelligence from every section of the 
Union assures us that the wheat crop never pre- 
sented a more promising app at this 
scason of the year. 

From the records of the Pension Bureau it 
appears that the land warrants issued since the 
tirst law was passed, will call for fifty-eight mil- 
lions of acres. 

A western editor in dunning his subscribers, 
says he has had responsibilities thrown upon him 
which he is obliged to meat. His wife has pre- 
sented him with a pair of twins. 

The lager beer fi d at Roch is 
pronounced the best made in this country. There 
is a new and extensive establishment soon to go 
into operation there. 

The oldest book in the United States, it is said, 
is a manuscript Bible, in the possession of Dr. 
Witherspoon of Alabama, written over a thou- 
sand years ago. 

Another coal mine has been discovered in 
Jackson county, Michigan, only thirty. rods from 
the track of the Michigan Central Railroad. 

The ready made clothing business of Boston 
employs 51,000 people, and the annual produc- 
tion is valued at $12,000,000. 

A young lady of St. Louis has commenced a 
suit for slander in the Circuit Court, against her 
own father, laying the damages at $2000. 

The New York Herald is now printed on new 
ten-cylinder Hoe presses that throw off 20,000 
sheets in an hour. 

About 250 bushels of the seed of the Chinese 
sugar cane have been distributed by the Patent 
Ottice this season. 

Destructive swarms of locusts have made their 
appearance in various parts of Mexico, and done 
great harm to the growing crop. 

Two and a half million feet of pine lumber 
were used in making clocks in Connecticut last 
year. 

It is said that in Westchester Centre, Ct., 
there has not been a death in one and a half 
years. 














jlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Alexander Phil- 
lips to Mise Maria ¥. Morey. 

By Rev. Dr. Randall, Mr. Arthur Taylor to Miss Har- 
riet Poole 

By Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. George C Dupee, of East Lex- 
ington, to Miss Helen F. Tibbets. 

By Rev. Mr. Barnard, Mr. Thomas E. Brackett to Miss 
Abby Danforth. 

By Kev Mr. Scandlin, Mr. Charles Walker to Miss La- 
cy E. Twitchell, both of Waltham. 

By Rev. Mr. Henson, Mr. Daniel Sharp to Miss Emma 
Robertson 

By Kev. Mr. Stockbridge, Mr. Charles M. Delano to 
Miss Lucy Ludington. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Alfred N. Brooks 
to Miss Hannah B. Stebbins 

At Cambridgeport, by Kev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. John 
Johnson to Miss Jane Brewster. 

At Somerville, by Kev. Mr. Emerson, Mr. Charles A. 
Jenks to Miss Harriet E. Fits. 

At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. W.K. Farrar, 
of Bradford, to Miss Josephine Devereux. 

At Newburyport, by Rev Mr. Vermilye, Mr. Geo. Til- 
ton to Miss Lizzie Woodbury. 

At West Sandwich, by Kev. Mr. Washburn, Mr. Charles 
Burns to Mrs. Adeline Hemenway, both of Boston. 

At Springfield, by Rev. Mark Trafton, Mr. Barber Por- 
ter to Miss Naomi D. Pease. 

At East Douglass. by Rev. Mr. Maynard, Mr. Lysander 
Hunt to Miss Minnie A. Batcheller. 
At Rochester, by Rev. Mr. Bruce, Mr. Alden Rouns- 
ville, Jr. to Miss Koxanna Gammons. 





P. 





In this city, Mr. Calvin Whiting, 62; Mr. in 
Simmons, 51; Col. Thomas Hunting, 67; Joseph 
Miller, 19; Mr. Isaac K. Wise, 50; Mre. Sarah 
47; Mr. Charles F. Wakefield, 49. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Daniel Sigourney, 22; Miss Sarah 
Stoddard. 80; Mr John E. Brown. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Clarissa Dorr, 66. 

At Brooktine, Mr. William Churchill, 60 

At Jamaica Piain, Mrs. Mary A. Fowle, 21. 

At Watertown, Mrs. Elisa Pratt, €2 

At Newtonville, Miss Mary Ann Davis, 24. 

At South Reading, Mr. Joel Winship, 4 

At Quincy, Widow Rebekah R. Bugbee, 23. 

At Saugus, Mr. Richard Clarinbold, 87. 

At South Danvers, Mr. Samuel W. King, 41. 

At Newburyport, Miss Martha A. Greenleaf, 24; Mr. 
Samuel Safford, 76 

At Sudbury, Mrs. Charlotte Rice, 70 

At Worcester. Mr. Alonzo Learned, 45; Miss Abigail 
Catlin, 40. 

At Lowell, Dr. Henry Whiting, %. 

At North Fairhaven, Mr. Scion Worth, 73. 

At New Bedford, Widow Susan 
Anve E Dunham, 18. 








, 4; Mies 


At Tisbury, Rev. Jesse Pease, pastor of the South Bap- 
tist Church, 70. 
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(Written for The Flag of cur Uaion-] 
ROSAMOND—A SONG. 


BY ORVILLE PEARSSE. 


Rosamond, darling one, 
List to my lay,— 

Turn uot in coldness, love, 
From me away ; 

Earth’s brightest angel, 
With pinions ali furied, 

Thou art my lovely theme, 
Rose of the world. 


Maid of the sunny brow, 
Lovest thou me? 

Ever in wanderings 
I’ve thought of thee; 

Still have thy tresses dark 
Gracefully curled 

Over my brow in dreams, 
Rose of the world. 


None but thou reign’dst ever 
In my true heart— 

Ne‘er did thy influence 
From me depart; 

While through life’s giddy maze 
Reckless I've whirled, 

Still have I thought of thee, 
Rose of the world. 


Thou art my rose, dearest, 
Radiant and bright; 
Cheeks like the damask rose, 
Glowing in light, 
Lips like its red leaves 
With honey impearled— 
Rosamond, lovely flower, 
Rose of the world! 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE GAME OF CHESS. 


BY ESTELLE GRAY. 

Tue king, Philip II., played chess in the pal- 
ace of the Escurial. Ruy Lopez, an obscure 
priest, but an expert player, was the partner of 
his majesty. By particular favor he knelt upon 
a cushion of brocade, while around the king 
stood the nobles in a grave and respectful man- 
ner. The morning was brilliant, and the air was 
perfumed with the fragrance of the orange groves 
of Grenada ; the sun darted his rays of fire upon 
the gothic windows, and the violet curtains soft- 
ened its light, and threw a rich glow into the 
splendid saloon. The joyous light of day seemed 
hardly in unison with the sombre thoughts of 
Philip IL; his brow was contracted, and occa- 
sionally a shade passed over his countenance, 
revealing the thoughts which occupied his mind ; 
his forehead was as dark as the tempest which 
lowers upon the summit of the Alpuxares. 
With frowning eyebrows, the king threw frequent 
glances at the door of entrance; all the lords 
were silent, exchanging between themselves signs 
of intelligence; the appearance of this whole 
assembly was serious and thoughtful, showing 
that some great event occupied their attention. 

The silence was unbroken, save by the move- 
ment of the chess, when the door suddenly open- 
ed. A man of rude and sinister appearance 
presented himself mute and respectful before the 
king waiting his command to speak. There 
was nothing prepossessing in this man’s exterior, 
and upon his entrance a sudden and general 
movement was made, the lords drew themselves 
up with disdain, with disgust even, as if they 
saw a dangerous animal, and repulsive to their 
sight, enter their midst. 

Philip II. spoke, his voice trembled, he was 
moved; a galvanic tremor pervaded the assem- 
bly, for the new comer was Fernando Calavar, 
grand executioner of Spain. 

“Is he dead ?” inquired Philip, in an imperi- 
ous voice, which gave place to terror. 

“No, sire,” replied Fernando Calavar, bowing. 

The king knit his brow. 

“As a grandee cf Spain, the condemned 
claims his privileges, and I have not dared to 
proceed against a man whose blood is of the 
highest in Spain, without a more precise order 
from your majesty.” He bowed again. 

A murmur of admiration passed through the 
assembly ; this was the response of the nobles 
who had listened with attention. The blood of 
Castile burned in their veins, and glowed in their 
fiushed faces—the manifestation became general. 
The young Alonzo d’Ossuna showed it openly 
by putting on his cap. His bold example was 
followed by a majority of the nobles—soon their 
white plumes waved proudly, and seemed to an- 
nounce with audacity that their masters protested 
in favor of their privileges, for it is never allow- 
able in Spain for the nobles to cover their heads 
before their sovereign. 

The king started with anger, and struck 
the table, throwing the chess into confusion. 

“He has been judged by our royal council,” 
said he, ‘“‘and condemned to death; what does 
the traitor ask ?” 

“ Sire,” replied the executioner, “he asks to 
die by the axe and block, and also to pass with 
a priest the last three hours of his life.” 

“ Ah !—granted,” replied Philip, almost satis- 
fied. ‘‘Is not our confessor with him as we 
ordered !” 

“ Yes, sire,” said Fernando, “ the holy man is 
with him, but the duke will not receive himn—he 
will not receive absolution from any one of lower 
rank than the bishop; such are the privileges of 
nobles condemned to death for high treason.” 

“These are our rights,” boldly said the fiery 
@’Ossuna, ‘‘and we claim of our king the 
privileges for our cousin.” 

“Our rights and the justice of the king are 
inseparable,” said in his tarn Don Diego de 
Tarraxas, Count de Valencia, an old noble of 
gigantic stature, dressed in armor, and holding 
in his hand the truncheon of grand high con- 
stable of Spain, and leaning upon his long 
Toledo sword. 

“Our rights and our privileges,” cried the 
nobles. 

These words were repeated like an echo, and 
this audacity made the king bound on his throne. 

“* By the bones of Campeador,” cried he, “ by 
the soul of St. Iago! I have sworn not to eat 
or drink, until the bloody head of this traitor has 
been brought to. me, and I have seen it ; it shall 
be done as I have said. But Don Parraxas has 

well said, ‘ the king’s justice confirms the rights 





of his subjects.’ Lord constable, where does | 


the nearest bishop reside ?” 

“Sire, I have often had more frequent dealings 
with the camp than with the church,” brusquely 
replied the ble. “The al of your 
majesty, Don Silvas, is here present, he can 
answer better than I.” 

Don Silvas trembled, and humbly said : 

“Sire, the Bishop of Segovia is attached to 
the king’s house ; he who filled that station, died 
the past week, and the fécit which names his suc- 
cessor is still upon the council table, and must be 
submitted to the veto of the pope. There is 
holding at Valladolid, a meeting of the princes 
of the church ; all the bishops have gone there, 
and the Bishop of Madrid quitted his palace 
yesterday to attend it.” 

At these words a smile of joy played upon the 
lips of d’Ossuna. This joy was natural, for the 





king’s answer, and the decision he had made. 
Ray Lopez confirmed the recital, and the duke 
bent his head before the new bishop, and asked 
his blessing. ‘Then without emotion, he turned 
to Calavar, and with an imposing gesture which 
showed his scorn, dismissed him, saying : 

“In three hours I will be ready for thee.” 
And the duke and bishop found themselves alone. 

Don Ruy Lopez trembled ; the face of Don 
Gusman returned to its usual serene expression. 
He took the hand of the bishop and pressed it 
warmly—there was a pause, when the duke said : 

‘We have met under more auspicious cireum- 
stances than now.” And he smiled. 

“Tt is true,” replied Ruy Lopez, who pale and 
anxious, seemed the condemned, rather than the 
confessor. 

“Far more happy!” repeated the duke, car- 
ried back to other scenes in imagination. ‘“ Do 





young man was of the blood of the G 
and the condemned, his cousin, was his dearest 
friend. The king perceived the smile; his eye 
assumed a new expression: it was a mixture of 
anger and authority. 

“ We are king,” said he gravely, with a calm- 
ness which hid the storm within. ‘Our royal 
person must not be the mark for railleries—this 
sceptre seems light, gentlemen, but who dares 
smile at it, it shall crush like a block of iron! 
Besides, our holy father the pope is somewhat 
indebted to us, and we do not fear his disappro- 
bation in the steps we are about to take. Since 
the King of Spain can create a prince, he can 
also make a bishop. Arise then, Don Ruy 
Lopez, I create you Bishop of Segovia! Arise 
priest, I order thee, and take thy seat in the 
church !” 

The astonishment was complete—Don Ruy 
Lopez arose h lly, he h d, hung 
down his head, and tried to speak : 

“May it please your majesty—” said he. 

“ Silence, lord bishop !” interrupted the king, 
‘obey the words of thy sovereign. The formali- 
ties of thy installation shall be accomplished 
another day ; our subjects shall not fail to know 
our will in this affair. Bishop of Segovia, ac- 
company Calavar to the cell of the condemned. 
Receive the confession of the sinner, and in three 
hours abandon the body to the axe of the execu- 
tioner. And then, Calavar, we will wait for thee 
in this saloon, thou shalt bring to us the head of 
the traitors, for Don Gusman, Prince of Calatra- 
va, Duke of Medina Sidonia dies to-day. Let 
justice be done!” 

Philip approached Ruy Lopez : 

“ ] will give thee my seal ring, that the duke 
may believe thy word.” 

“Ah well, gentlemen, dare you still doubt the 
justice of your king ?” 

None replied. Ruy Lopez followed the exe- 
cutioner, and the king having taken his place, 
made a sign to one of his favorites, to come 
and continue the game. Don Ramirez, Count de 
Biscaye came and knelt upon the velvet cushion. 

“With chess, gentlemen,” said the king, smil- 
ing, “and your company, I shall pass the time of 
waiting very agreeably. Let none of you go out 
until the return of Calavar. We should suffer 
with ennui to lose the society of any of you.” 

After these ironical words, Philip commenced 
a game with Don Ramirez, and the lords, weary 
with fatigue, disposed themselves in groups. All 
regained its former state of order and quietness ; 
whilst Calavar conducted the new bishop to. the 

hamber of the d d. The worthy man 
seemed the result of a change which we read of 
in fairy tales; was he really awake ?—he half 
doubted it, and in his soul he cursed the court 
and the king. He perfectly comprehended that 
he was Bishop of Segovia, but he felt keenly at 
what price he had gained this dignity. What had 
Don Gusman done that the king should thus 
sacrifice him? Don Gusman the first chess- 
player in Spain! He reflected upon all this as 
he passed over the marble steps which led to the 
prisons of state, and prayed God that the earth 
might open and swallow him. His prayer was 
sincere, but he prayed in vain ! 











The Prince of Calatrava was confined in a 
narrow room panelled with oak; he was walk- 
ing with a hurried step as they entered, which 
showed his anxiety of mind. The cell was fur- 
nished with a massive table, and two wooden 
stools ; the floor was covered with thick mats; 
all sounds were hushed—silence reigned supreme. 
A large crucifix was affixed to the wall, in the 
embrasure of an arched window which lighted 
it. Except this image of resignation and mercy, 
nothing ornamented the walls ; the cell was cold 
and gloomy ; it could be easily perceived that it 
was for the condemned the ante-chamber of the 
tomb. The window was high and guarded by 
iron bars; every precaution was taken to make 
it secure. 

At the moment when Ruy Lopez entered, the 
sun filled with his bright beams the cell ; it 
seemed like mockery to one who was s0 soon to 
see itno more. The duke saluted the new bish- 
op of the church with much courtesy; they 
looked at each other with looks that said a thou- 
sand things. Ruy Lopez felt all the difficulty of 
his mission, and the duke divined it; both were 
occupied with the same thought, that though 
condemned, he was innocent; nevertheless the 
charges against the duke were serious—they 
were the discovery of a despatch written by his 
hand to the court of France, in which he dis- 
closed a project for assassinating Philip IL; this 
had sufficed for his condemnation. Don Gus- 
man, strong in his innocence, had besides, pre- 
served before the judges a rigorous silence, and 
the accusation not being disproved, the sentence 
of death as a traitor had been passed upon him. 
During his wial, he had never quailed, and even 
at the last hour his spirit was unmoved—if his 
brow was contracted with anguish, his firm step 
unsteady, and his breath short, it was that he 
thought of his gentle betrothed, the beaatiful 
Donna Estella, who, ignorant of his condemna- 
tion, awaited his coming in her chateau on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir, and if he faltered at 
this last hour, it was not for himself, but because 
love had enthroned itself in his heart, and made 
him forget all save ber he loved. Don Ray 
Lopez was not alone—Calavar was at his side, 
and it was he who now spoke to announce the 





your ber that when in presence of Philip 
and the court, you played your great game with 
Paoli Boy the Sicilian, it was upon my right arm 
that the king leaned ?” 

Overcome by the recollections, and the melan- 
choly tone in which they were uttered, the bishop 
hastened to change the subject. 

«These are, my dear son,useless reminiscences. 
Let us not lose our time in vain words; employ 
it to make your peace with Heaven, while you 
can do so. Let us read together the holy service, 
hoping it may remove all stain from your soul, 
and prepare you for the great change !” 

“A change indeed!” exclaimed the duke, 
smiling sadly at this exhortation. “ Recall, my 
father, these words of Miguel Cervantes, and 
which are so apropos for us, ‘ Life is a game of 
chess ;’ I have forgotten the precise place where 
the passage occurs, but its signification is, that 
while upon the earth men play in different situa- 
tions, that there are, as in chess, kings, knights, 
soldiers and bishops, according to birth, fortune, 
and fate; and then when the grave is finished, 
death enters the scene, and levels all in the tomb, 
as we throw the chess together in the box.” 

“Ido remember those words of Don Quix- 
ote,” replied Ruy, astonished at this singular 
conversation, ‘and I also remember the answer 
of Sancho, ‘That however good the comparison 
might be, it was not so new but that he had heard 
it before.” But may God forgive us this light- 
ness, my son !” 

“T was for all that your favorite scholar, and 
even your antagonist,” said the duke, without 
appearing to hear. 

“Tt is true,” exclaimed the bishop; “ you are 
a great master of chess, and I esteem it an hon- 
or to have had such a pupil; but we must think 
of other things—kneel, my son.” 

Both knelt, and before the crucifix, at the foot 
of the image of the Saviour of the world, Don 
Gusman made his confession to Ruy Lopez, who 
received it weeping. Then when the duke had 
finished, two hours after—for the burial service 
under the seal of the church was long and af- 
fecting—the bishop blessed the prisoner, and gave 
him absolution. They then arose; the face of 
Don Gusman was calm and resigned. There 
was yet an hour to wait. 

“ This delay is frightful !” exclaimed the duke. 
“How can I endure for another hour this con- 
demned life? Since the world and I have sepa- 
rated, why must I live on? An eternity of 
suffering is in one of these moments of delay. 
Why does not the executioner come'?”’ 

The condemned walked his narrow cell; his 
eye turned to the door, and seemed to summon 
Calavar and his companions; his agony was 
apparent, and the firmness of the duke which 
had sustained him until now, faltered in this last 
fearful hour of suspense. 

Ruy Lopez had fulfilled his mission. He 
must pass this last hour with him; but all ex- 
hortation was finished, the soul was pure; the 
priest was man again. At the hurried words of 
Don Gusman, and in his pale face, he compre- 
hended immediately that thought overcame this 
strong nature, and that the last hour would be 
worse than death to him. He thought, but 
how could he alleviate his sorrow? What more 
could interest a man 80 soon to die? Suddenly 
a thought flashed through his brain. 

“If a game of chess were not too profane ?” 

“The idea is admirable,” said the duke, called 
anew to life by the proposition, and turning to it 
with avidity, “‘the idea is a bright one, but the 
chess, my friend ?” 

“I have them always with me,” said Ruy 
Lopez, as he advanced and laid upon the table a 
small set of chess. ‘May our mother forgive 
me, but I sometimes amuse myself by combina- 
tions of chess in the confessional.” 

“And you resolve many problems by them, I 
have no doubt,” answered the duke, smiling. 

They drew the stools up to the table, sat down, 
arranged the chess, and the two lords, temporal 
and spiritual, were soon engaged in an interest- 
ing game. It was a singular picture to see, and 
worthy the pencil of Rembrandt or Salvator Rosa, 
this strange game between the priest and the 
condemned. The light shone upon the pale and 
noble countenance of Don Gusman, and the 
beams which escaped from the high window 
broke upon the benevolent face of Ruy Lopez, 
who, even while playing, tried in vain to stop the 
tears which pity caused to flow from his eyes. 
The emotions of the two players were very dif- 
ferent; Ruy Lopez played with a distraction, not 
habitual to him, and which made him inferior to 
his usual power. Don Gusman, on the contrary, 
by one of those oddities of human nature, and 
stimulated by the excitement which devoured 
him, played with extraordinary power. At that 
moment the blood of Castile was not at fault, for 
never had the duke proved better the clearness of 
his calculations. This brightness of intellect 
reminded one of the last gleam of an extinguish- 
ed lamp, or the harmonious notes of the dying 
swan. Don Gusman had attacked his adversary 
with an impetuosity which had made victory al- 
most certain. Ruy Lopez, forgetting in spite of 
himself his sad thoughts, defended himself brave- 
ly, but his efforts were useless. The game was 
becoming more and more complicated ; the bish- 
op tried with skill to delay the check-mate which 
was inevitable, and the duke exerted all his pow- 
er to bring the game to a crisis. Minutes pass- 
ed over the time which separated them from the 








quarters, the quarter from the half hours, and 
the fatal moment has come! 

A noise was heard; the door turned on its 
massive hinges; and the duke was arrested in 
his play and dream by the cold and terrible 
reality which presented itself at the appearance 
of the executioners ! 

The assistants of Calavar, armed with torches 
and swords, advanced, bringing a block covered 
with black cloth, which announced its object by 
the axe laid upon it. They put their torches in 
the niches prepared for them, while others threw 
cedar-dust upon the floor; this was done in an 
instant, and all was ready for the condemned. 
Ruy Lopez arose trembling at the sight of Cala- 
var, but the duke moved not: he sat, his eyes 
fixed upon the chess-board, without paying any 
attention either to the men or the block. It was 
his turn to move. Calavar seeing his insensibil- 
ity, put his hand upon the duke’s shoulder, and 
pronounced a single word, “ Come!” 

The prisoner started as if he had put his foot 
upon a serpent. 

“Let me finish my game,” said he, im- 
periously. 

“ Impossible,” replied Calavar. 

“ But fellow, I have beat, I shall certainly give 
a check-mate. Leave me my game.” 

“Impossible,” repeated the executioner. 

“ Have the three hours passed ?” 

“ The last stroke is sounding, we must obey the 
king ” 

The servants who had been standing leaning 
upon their swords, now approached. 

The duke was seated against the wall beneath 
the window, the table was between him and 
Calavar. He rose and said proudly : 

“This game I must have, and you may have 
my head after it! Until I have finished it, I will 
not stir from my place! I must have half an 
hour ; wait till then.” 

“Duke,” replied Calavar, “I respect you, but 
I cannot grant you this, my life would be the 
forfeit.” 

Don Gusman made a movement—then draw- 
ing off the diamonds he wore on his fingers, 
threw them coldly at the feet of the executioner. 

“T will finish my game,” said he, abstractedly, 

The jewels rolled in the dust. 

“My orders are precise,” cried Calavar, 
impetuously. “Pardon, noble duke, if I use 
force, but the law of the king, and of Spain, 
must be accomplished. Quit then, your place, 
and do not spend the-last moments of your life 
in useless contest. Speak to the duke, lord bish- 
op: tell him to submit to his destiny.” 

The answer of Ruy Lopez was prompt and 
decisive. He seized the axe lying against the 
block, swung it round his head and exclaimed : 

“ Monsieur, the duke shall finish the game.” 

Terrified by the gesture which accompanied 
these words, Calavar started back, nearly falling 
upon his aids. ‘Their swords were drawn, and 
the bloody band prepared for combat. But Ruy 
Lopez, who seemed to change into a Hercules, 
threw as a bar his oaken stool upon the floor, 
and exclaimed : 

“ The first of you who passes this limit fixed 
by the church, is adead man! Courage, noble 
duke! to your game. There are but four of the 
miscreants, the last wish of your lordship shall 
be accomplished, or I will lose my life! And 
you, villains, woe to him who dares lay a hand 
upon a bishop of the church, let him be cursed 
forever! Who dares do it? Lay down your 
swords; I the bishop command it!” 

He continued to repeat in a jargon mixed of 
Spanish and Latin, one of those formulas of ex- 
i and lediction, which at this 
period exercised so great power over the mass of 
the people. The effect of this speech was prompt. 
The assistants remained immovable, and Calavar 
thought that to kill a bishop without the direct 
order of the king, was to bring upon himself 
misfortune in this world, and perdition in another. 

“shall go to the king,” said he. 

“Go if you will,” said the bishop, still 
maintaining his guard. 

The executioner knew not what to do—he re- 
flected—to go to Philip with this news, where he 
was awaiting the head of the traitor, was to ex- 
pose his own surely. .To attack the priest and 
the cond i, was | lous ; for Ruy Lopez 
was a strong man, and the duke smiled at the 
idea of a combat; the position was delicate. At 
length he took the side which seemed wisest. 

“ Will you really promise to finish in half an 
hour ?”’ asked he. 

“I promise it,” replied the duke. 

“ Continue then your game.” 

The truce being concluded, the players return- 
ed to their places and game. Calavar, who also 
played chess, looked with interest on the game, 
and his assistants formed a barrier around the 
duke, which seemed to say: 

“ You shail finish the game!” 

Don Gusman looked for a moment around 
him, and his humor did not fail him. 

“I have never before played in so noble a 
company,” said he; “be witnesses, hangmen, 
that once at least in my life, 1 have beaten Ray 
Lopez ; you may tell of it after my death.” 

He turned to his game, with a cold sad smile, 
like a sunbeam which lights the snowy summit 
of the Alps a moment and is gone, died on his 
lips. As for the bishop, he tightly grasped the 
handle of the axe in his right hand, acecompany- 
ing the movement with this reflection : 

“Tf I was sure that the duke and I could 
escape from this den of tigers, 1 would break the 
heads of all four.” 











If three hours had been long in the prisoner’s 
cell, they had not passed more rapidly at the 
court of the king, Philip Il. The monarch had 
played chess wits his favorite—Don Ramirez de 
Biscaye, and the nobles, forced by etiquette to 
remain standing, appeared overcome by fatigue, 
increased still by the weight of their armor. Don 
Tarraxas, with eyes partly closed, was as mo- 
tionless as one of the iron statues which orna- 
mented the gothic saloons. The young d Ossuna, 
sad and weary, leaned against a marble column. 
And the king, as he paced the floor, listened at- 
tentively, as if he heard a distant noise. Fol- 
lowing the superstitious custom of the time, he 
knelt frequently at the fect of an image of the 





virgin, placed upon a pedestal of porphyry, 
taken from the ruins of the Alhambra, and pray- 
ed her to pardon him for the bloody deed which 
he had ordered to be executed; then he would 
tarn to look at the hour-glass. All were as si- 
lent as the palace of Azrael, the angel of death, 
for no one, whatever bis rank, dared speak before 
the sovereign without his order. When the last 
grain of sand which marked the fatal hour had 
run out, the king uttered a cry of joy and said; 

“ The traitor dies!” 

A low murmur ran through the assembly, 

“ The time has expired,” replied Philip, “and 
with it, Count de Biscaye, your enemy has fallen 
like the leaves of the olive shaken by the wind.” 

“My enemy, sire!” replied Ramirez, affecting 
surprise. 

“ Yes, count,” said Philip, maliciously, “ why 
repeat my words? Were you not a rival with 
Don Gusman in the affections of Donna Estella, 
and can two rivals be friends? Donna Estella 
shall be yours! this young girl shall give te you 
her wealth and her beauty. You see, count, if 
any one should speak of the ingratitude of sov- 
ereigns, you can say that we have not forgotten 
the true friend of the king and of Spain, who 
has discovered the y and the correspon- 
dence vf Don Gusman with France !” 

Don Ramirez de Piscaye listened restlessly to 
the king. He did not raise his eyes, and seemed 
troubled because of this public praiso; then he 
tried to speak : 

“ Sire,” said he, “it was with great reluctance 
I fulfilled this painful duty.” 

He could not say more. Tarraxas slightly 
coughed, and d’Ossuna striking the pommel of 
his sword with his iron gauntlet : 

“ Before Donna Estella shall belong to that 
man, thought he, I will sleep in the tomb, where 
now my noble cousin sleeps. ‘To morrow shall 
be the da? of revenge.” 

The king continued : 

“ Your zeal and your fidelity shall be reward- 
ed. The preserver of the throne, and perhaps 
of our dynasty, merits an extraordinary recom- 
pense. This morning we ordered you with our 
principal chancellors, to write the letters-patent, 
which confers upon you the rank of duke and 
governor of Valencia—are they ready to sign ?” 

Don Ramirez grew pale—this reward seemed 
more than he could bear—he shuddered. The 
king made a movement. The count quickly 
drew from his bosom a roll of parchment, and 
kneeling, presented it to the king, who received 
it, saying : 

“ To sign these letters-patent shall be our first 
public act to-day. ‘The executioner has already 
punished treason—it is time that the king 
rewards fidelity.” 

The king unrolled the parchment. Suddenly 
his face d an exp of indignation, 
his eyes flashed, and he cried ina loud and angry 
voice, “‘ Holy mother! what do I see ?” 








The game of chess was finished; Don 
Gusman had won. He arose, 

“Tam always the devoted servant of my king,” 
said he to Calavar. 

The executioner understood him, and prepared 
the block, while Don Gusman knelt before the 
crucifix, and said in a firm voice : 

“My God, may this cruel and unjust act fall 
upon him who has done it, but let not my blood 
fall in fiery rain upon my king !” 

Ruy Lopez prostrated himself in a corner, and 
hiding his face under his cloak, repeated the 
prayers forthe dying. Calavar leaned his band 
upon the duke’s shoulder, to remove his collar, 
Don Gusman recoiled. 

“ Let nothing belonging to thee, except this 
iron, touch a Gusman,” said he, tearing off his 
collar, and placing his head upon the block, 
“ Strike,” added he, “ I am ready!” 

The executioner raised the axe—when the 
sound of footsteps and fused voices arrested 
his arm. The door suddenly opened under the 
strength of a troop of soldiers, and d’Ossuna 
threw himself between the victim and the execu- 
tioner--it was time ! 

« Tie lives!” cried Tarraxas. 

“He is saved!” repeated d’Ossuna. “My 
beloved cousin, I no longer hoped to see thee 
again; God would not permit the innocent to 
perish for the guilty. God be praised !’” 

“Thou hast come in time, my child,” said 
Don Gusman to his cousin. ‘ Now I have no 
more strength to die!” 

He swooned upon the block—the ordeal was 
too great. Ruy Lopez lifted him in his arms, 
and carried him into the royal saloon, followed 
by all the lords, and when Don Gusman recov- 
ered, he saw himself surrounded by all his 
friends, in the midst of which appeared Philip 
IL., with a smile of satisfaction on his face. Don 
Gusman believe: himself dreaming. He did not 
know that Don Ramirez, in the excess of his joy, 
had by mistake, given to the king with the let- 
ters-patent to sign, a paper containing an account 
of a plot, the purpose of which was to free him- 
self of Gusman, and thus destroy a detested 
rival, and cme of the firmest supporters of the 
throne. He soon learned all, however, and three 
days after at the same hour, Calavar beheaded 
Don Ramirez Count de Biscaye, the traitor and 
aceuser. Each one loaded Don Gasman with 
attentions, and the king pressing his hand, said: 

““Gusman, I have been very unjust; I shall 
never forgive myself.” 

“ Sire,” replied the duke, “let it no more be 
spoken of. Such words as these from my sov- 
ereign are worth a thousand lives.” 

But the king continued : 

“Friend, our royal desire is that from this 
time, to immortalize the remembrance of your 
almost miraculous deliverance, you bear upon 
your escutcheon a silver axe, on an azure chess- 
board. Then in the course of this month, you 
shall wed Donna Estella, and your nuptials shall 
be celebrated in our palace of the Escurial” 
And turning to Ruy Lopez, he added, “I be 
lieve the church will bave a faithfal servant in 
its new bishop. Thou shit be dedicated lord 
prelate, with a scarlet robe, enriched with dia 
monds! This shall be the reward for thy game 
of chess with Do= Gusman.” 

“ Sire,” reptied Ray Lopez, “ never until this 
day have I been gratified at being check-mated.” 
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[Writenn fer The Flag of our Union.) 
A BUTTERFLY IN WINTER. 


a en 


7 ~ 
SY ELSAbeTH BOYTON. 


Pretty, Nuttering, fragile thing, 
Pairest harbinger of spring! 
What bath wakened thee to life, 
When the air with death ts rife! 
Did some thiry whisper thee 
* Come and ream thé air with me; 
Come, the flelds and woodland bowers 
Spring has decked with buds and Gowers.” 


From thy humble, safe retreat, 

Didi he lure thee death to meet? 
Bidding thee expand thy wing 

In the balmy breath of spring, 
Promiring that ali the day 

Thou shouldst rove mid dowers gay, 
And at night securely rest 

On the roses fragraut breast? 


Pretty creature! did he aay 

Thou wert too beautiful to stay, 

With thy charms in lowly guise, 
Midden from admiring eyes? 

And didst thou long that bird and bee 
Should thy wartous graces see, 

And that every insect thing 

Should look with envy on thy wing? 


Poor, deluded, helpless thing! 
Not the odorous breath of spring, 
Not the summer's sunlight warm, 
But the driving winter storm; 
Not the rose's crimson glow, 

But a chilling bed of snow; 

Not soft sephyrs perfumed aweet, 
But rude blasts thy coming greet. 


Wicked flattery! cruel cheat! 

That won thee from thy safe retreat, 
All defenceless thus te cast 

Thee upon the chilling blast, 

Led that tiny, shrinking form 

Out into the winter storm, 

And thus left it solled and tora, 
Cold, unpitying winter's scorn. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


CHARLTON CLIFF: 
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THE TWO MEETINGS. 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Tue whole extent of the English Channel 
coast, from Land’s End to where it loses its 
name in the North Sea, presents a bold and 
rocky front. Destructive storms often sweep 
down the channel and agitate its waters, but the 
barrier of cliffs confines them there and holds the 
billows in check. This “stern and rock-bound 
coast” has many a seeret cave and hidden inlet, 
and the wassail song of the smuggler in his re- 
treat at times is heard mingling with the roar 
and shrick of tempest voices, when the darkness 
of night assures security. 

There are historical events which had their 
locality upon this coast; bat with these we have 
now no connection. We might fancy that the 
scene of our story was the rendezvous of the 
ancient Britons, when they rallied to repel the 
invasion of Cesar; or that the fugitive Prince 
Charles embarked, in fear, for France from this 
very spot; or that bale-fires npon the summit of 
Charlton Cliff signalized the country round to 
arms, when the movements of Napoleon at Bou- 
logne, commanicated by the Argus-eyed fleet in 
the Channel, announced the time of the threat- 
ened invasion. But the tale is not of history, 
nor yet of war; itis of the heart—simple, per- 
haps—and deriving its interest therefrom. 

Charlton Cliff is sitaated several leagues from 
Land’s End, in an easterly direction. Seen from 
the water, it presents a smooth, unbroken wall of 
granite, rising to a cousiderable height; while 
upon either side are broken and irregular masses 
of rock, the contrast adding grandeur to the 
cliff. Its summit is covered with verdure, and 
the luxuriant vines and mosses trail over the 
edge and down the side, while @ thick grove in 
the background shades the open space in front. 
The rambler, happening upon the place by 
chance, lingers admiringly, and darkness some- 
times overtakes him as he continaés to gaze upon 
the broad expanse of water before him, and to 
count the numerous sails which dot its surface. 

Charlton village lies but a short distance 
away—just at the bottom of an extended slope, 
which lapses gently from the eliff’s summit. It 
is a quiet English hamlet, its people plain and 
simple, and the world of most of them is bound- 
ed hy the objects which their eyes have rested on 
from their birth. Removed far from the strife 
and contention of the world, they are all unac- 

| quainted with its miseries. Childhood, youth, 
mature and old age, are passed quietly away ; 
this is their home from cradle to grave. Wven in 
time of war and violence, when hostile ships 
have hurled their iron volleys apon the Channel 
in fair sight of the cliff, the peaee of Chariton 
has remained undisturbed. Thus it promises to 
be for all time to come—thus may it be! 

Many years ago, just at the closing of « 
pleasant day in June, two young persons—a boy 
and girl, in fact—left the village and sauntered 
lowly up the ascent which fed to the cliff. ‘The 
aspects of sky and earth were such as invite 4 
ramble. Silence held the hour, and except the 
faint murmar which rose from the little village, 
there was no evidence of the presence of man. 
The youth whom we have mentioned was tall 
and slender, and although clad in the rough 
garments of a peasant, be bore with him a cer- 
tain air of nobility—something whieh bespoke 

vthe possession of a soul. His age was not far 
from twenty, apparently not more, The high, 
broad forehead wid of intellect, and the clear 
Blue eyes, beneath, seemed the indexes of « noble 
Spirit. Bat as he walked with tis companion, 
he appeared moody and absteaeted, and a fire of 

_ kestlessnces glowed in his eye. “The girl, whe 
leaned confidingly upon his arm end now and 
then cast her dark eyes inquiringly spon his 
countenance, was of his age, or perhaps ® year or 

“90 younger. She was very fair, Herevarse 
Straw bonnet was saffered to hang back from ber 
vhead, reveling « face of sweet expremion, ab 





though, like her companion, her coareé gartsene 
proclaimed her to be 9 chit of poverty. 

They reached the edge of the grove ere they 
a tired to Wook back at the pietare of peace 
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| Virgin, placed upon a pedestal of porphyry, 
| taken from the ruins of the Alhambra, and pray- 


' ed her to pardon him, for the bloody deed which 


he had ordered to be executed; then he would 
turn to look at.the hour-glass. All were as si- 
lent as the palace of Azrael, the angel of death, 
for no one, whatever bis rank, dared speak before 
the sovereign without his order, When the last 
grain of sand which marked the fatal hour had 


' run out, the king uttered a cry of joy and said: 


“ The traitor dies!’ 
A low murmur ran through the assembly. 
“ The time has expired,” replied Philip, “and 


| with it, Count de Biscaye, your enemy has fallen 


like the leaves of the olive shaken by the wind.” 

“My enemy, sire!” replied Ramirez, affecting 
surprise. 

“ Yes, count,” said Philip, maliciously, “ why 
repeat my words? Were you not a rival with 
Don Gusman in the affections of Donna Estella, 
and can two rivals be friends? Donna Estella 
shall be yours! this young girl shall give te you 
her wealth and ber beauty. You see, count, if 
any one should speak of the ingratitude of soy- 


| ereigns, you can say that we have not forgotten 


the true friend of the king and of Spain, who 
has discovered the conspiracy and the correspon- 
dence of Don Gusman with France !” 

Don Ramirez de Biscaye listened restlessly to 
the king. He did not raise his eyes, and seemed 
troubled because of this public praise ; then he 
tried to speak : 

“ Sire,” said he, “it was with great reluctance 
I fulfilled this painful duty.” 

He could not say more. Tarraxas slightly 
coughed, and d’Ossuna striking the pommel of 


, his sword with his iron gauntlet : 


“ Before Donna Estella shall belong to that 


man, thought he, I will sleep in the tomb, where 


now my noble cousin sleeps. To-morrow shall 
be the day of revenge.” 

The king continued : 

“ Your zeal and your fidelity shall be reward- 
ed. The preserver of the throne, and perhaps 
of our dynasty, merits an extraordinary recom- 
pense. This morning we ordered you with our 


principal chancellors, to write the letters -patent, 


which confers upon you the rank of duke and 


| governor of Valencia—are they ready to sign ?” 


Don Ramirez grew pale—this reward seemed 


| more than he could bear—he shuddered. The 


| king made a movement. 


The count quickly 
drew from his bosom a roll of parchment, and 
kneeling, presented it to the king, who received 
it, saying : 

“ To sign these lettors-patent shall be our first 
public act to-day. The executioner has already 
punished treason—it is time that the king 
rewards fidelity.” 

The king lied the parch Suddenly 
his face assumed an expression of indignation, 
his eyes flashed, and he cried in a loud and angry 

ce, “ Holy mother! what do [ see ?” 








The game of chess was finished; Don 
Gusman had won, He arose, 

“Tam always the devoted servant of my king,” 
said he to Calavar. 

The executioner understood him, and prepared: 
the block, while Don Gusman knelt before the 
crucifix, and said in a firm voice : 

“My God, may this cruel and unjust act fall 
upon him who has done it, but let not my blood 
fall in fiery rain upon my king !” 

Ruy Lopez prostrated himself in a corner, and 


| hiding his face under his cloak, repeated the 
, prayers forthe dying. Calavar leaned his hand 


upon the duke’s shoulder, to’ remove his collar, 
Don Gusman recoiled. 

“Let nothing belonging to thee, except this 
iron, touch a Gusman,” said he, tearing off his 
collar, and placing his head upon the block. 
“ Strike,” added he, “‘ I am ready!” 

The executioner raised the axe—when the 
sound of footsteps and fused voices arrested 
hisarm. The door suddenly opened under the 
strength of a troop of soldiers, and d’Ossuna 
threw himself between the victim and the execu- 
tioner~-it was time ! 

‘‘ He lives!” cried Tarraxas, 

“He is saved!” repeated d’Ossuna, “My 
beloved cousin, I no longer hoped to see thee 
again; God would not permit the innocent to 
perish for the guilty. God be praised !’” 

“Thou hast come in time, my child,” said 
Don Gusman to his cousin. ‘Now I have no 
more strength to die!” 

He swooned upon the block—the ordeal was 
too great. Ruy Lopez lifted him in his arms, 
and carried him into the royal saloon, followed 
by all the lords, and when Don Gusman recov- 
ered, he saw himself surrounded by all his 
friends, in the midst of which appeared Philip 
I!., with a smile of satisfaction on his face. Don 
Gusman believed himself dreaming. He did not 
know that Don Ramirez, in the excess of his joy, 
had by mistake, given to the king with the let- 
ters-patent to sign, a paper containing an account 
of a plot, the purpose of which was to free him- 
self of Gusman, and thus destroy a detested 
rival, and one of the firmest supporters of the 
throne. He soon learned all, however, and three 
days after at the same hour, Calavar beheaded 
Don Ramirez Count de Biscaye, the traitor and 
aceuser. Each one loaded Don Gusman with 
attentions, and the king pressing his hand, said: 

““Gusman, I have been very unjust; I shall 
never forgive myself.” 

‘* Sire,” replied the duke, “let it no more be 
spoken of. Such words as these from my sov- 





| ereign are worth a thousand lives.” 


But the king continued : 
“Friend, our royal desire is that from this 
time, to immortalize the remembrance of your 


| almost miraculous deliverance, you bear upon 


your escutcheon a silver axe, on an azure chess- 
board. Then in the course of this month, you 
shall wed Donna Estella, and your nuptials shall 


| be celebrated in our palace of the Escurial.” 


And turning to Ruy Lopez, he added, “I be 
lieve the church will have a faithful servant in 
its new bishop. Thou shilt be dedicated lord 
prelate, with a scarlet robe, enriched with dia- 
monds! This shail be the reward for thy game 
of chess with Don Gusman.” 

“Sire,” replied Ruy Lopez, “ never until this 


| day have I been gratified at being check-mated.” 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A BUTTERFLY IN WINTER. 


aY manera weusem 
Pretty, fluttering, fragile thing, 
Fairest harbinger of spring! 
What hath wakened thee to life, 
When the sir with death is rife? 
Did some fairy whisper thee 
“ Come and roam thé air with me; 
Come, the fields and woodland bowers 
Spring has decked with buds and flowers.” 


From thy humble, safe retreat, 

Did he lure thee death to meet? 
Bidding thee expand thy wing 

In the balmy breath of spring, 
Promising that all the day 

Thou shouldst rove mid flowers gay, 
And at night securely rest 

On the rose’s fragrant breast? 


Pretty creature! did he say 

Thou wert too beautiful to stay, 

With thy charms in lowly guise, 
Hidden from admiring eyes? 

And didst thou tong that bird and bee 
Should thy various graces see, 

And that every insect thing 

Should look with envy on thy wing? 


Poor, deluded, helpless thing! 
Not the odorous breath of spring, 
Not the summer’s sunlight warm, 
But the driving winter storm; 
Not the rose’s crimson glow, 

But a chilling bed of snow; 

Not soft zephyrs perfumed sweet, 
But rude blasts thy coming greet. 


Wicked flattery! cruel cheat! 

That won thee from thy safe retreat, 
All defenceless thus to cast 

Thee upon the chilling blast, 

Led that tiny, shriaking form 

Out into the winter storm, 

And thus left it soiled and torn, 
Cold, unpitying winter's scorn. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
CHARLTON CLIFF: 


THE TWO MEETINGS. 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Tue whole extent of the English Channel 
coast, from Land’s End to where it loses its 
name in the North Sea, presents a bold and 
rocky front. Destructive storms often sweep 
down the channel and agitate its waters, but the 
barrier of cliffs confines them there and holds the 
billows in check. This “stern and rock-bound 
coast” has many a seeret cave and hidden inlet, 
and the wassail song of the smuggler in his re- 
treat at times is heard mingling with the roar 
and shrick of tempest voices, when the darkness 
of night assures security. 

Thére are historical events which had their 
locality upon this coast ; but with these we have 
now no connection. We might fancy that the 
scene of our story was the rendezvous of the 
ancient Britons, when they rallied to repel the 
invasion of Caesar; or that the fugitive Prince 
Charles embarked, in fear, for France from this 
very spot; or that bale-fires upon the summit of 
Charlton Cliff signalized the country round to 
arms, when the mo ts of Napoleon at Bou- 
logne, communicated by the Argus-eyed fleet in 
the Channel, announced the time of the threat- 
ened invasion. But the tale is not of history, 
nor yet of war; it is of the heart—simple, per- 





~ haps—and deriving its interest therefrom. 


Charlton Cliff is situated several leagues from 
Land’s End, in an easterly direction. Seen from 
the water, it presents a smooth, unbroken wall of 
granite, rising to a considerable height; while 
upon either side are broken and irregular masses 
of rock, the contrast adding grandeur to the 
eliff. Its summit is covered with verdure, and 
the luxuriant vines and mosses trail over the 
edge and down the side, while a thick grove in 
the background shades the open space in front. 
The rambler, happening upon the place by 
chance, lingers admiringly, and darkness some- 
times overtakes him as he continves to gaze upon 
the broad expanse of water before him, and to 
count the numerous sails which dot its surface. 

Charlton village lies but a short distance 
away—just at the bottom of an extended slope, 
which lapses gently from the cliff’s summit. It 
is a quiet English hamlet, its people plain and 
simple, and the world of most of them is bound- 
ed by the objects which their eyes have rested on 
from their birth. Removed far from the strife 
and contention of the world, they are all unac- 
quainted with its miseries. Childhood, youth, 


“Mature and old age, are passed quietly away ; 


this is their home from cradle to grave. Even in 
time of war and violence, when hostile ships 


~have hurled their iron volleys upon the Channel 


in fair sight of the cliff, the peace of Charlton 
has remained undisturbed. Thus it promises to 
be for all time to come—thus may it be! 

Many years ago, just at the closing of a 
pleasant day in June, two young persons—a boy 
and girl, in fact—left the village and sauntered 
slowly up the ascent which led to the cliff. The 
aspects of sky and earth were such as invite a 
Tamble. Silence held the hour, and except the 
faint murmur which rose from the little village, 
there was no evidence of the presence of man. 
The youth whom we have mentioned was tall 
and slender, and although clad in the rough 
garments of a peasant, he bore with him a cer- 
tain air of nobility—something which bespoke 
the possession of a soul. His age was not far 
from twenty, apparently not more. The high, 
broad forehead told of intellect, and the clear 
blue eyes, beneath, seemed the indexes of a noble 
Spirit. But as he walked with his companion, 
he appeared moody and abstracted, and a fire of 


_.Festlessness glowed in his eye. The girl, who 


leaned confidingly upon his arm and now and 
then cast her dark eyes inquiringly upon his 
countenance, was of his age, or perhaps a year or 
She was very fair. Her coarse 
Straw bonnet was suffered to hang back from her 


whead, revealing a face of sweet expression, al- 


though, like her companion, her coarse garments 
proclaimed her to be a chit? of poverty. 
They reached the edge of .the grove ere they 


“immed to look back at the picture of peace 





below. It was a true pastoral scene. Slender 
colamns of smoke rose from the different cot- 
tages, whose white exteriors were easily discern- 
ible even in the gray of the approaching twilight. 
The tinkle of bells borne by cattle as they came 
leisurely homeward, subsided into a faint echo 
before it reached the ear, and the shouts of the 
drover-boys were borne upon the air in drowsy 
cadences. 

The effect of the tranquil landscape upon the 
lovers—for as lovers we may consider them— 
was far different. The face of the young girl 
beamed with a look of quiet satisfaction. There 
was that in her appearance at this hour which 
told of contentment, albeit her sphere in life was 
low. As her eyes rested upon the white cottages, 
and the rural scene around, her heart beat with 
love for the village and scenes of her childhood, 
and in her thoughts she aspired to a higher posi- 
tion in life than that which had been assigned to 
her. The youth noted her unexpressed but ap- 
parent feelings, and a smile, half of contempt, 
half of pity, flitted over his pensive features. 
He seemed the impersonation of unrest. He 
seemed to regard the maiden with a partial fond- 
ness, but when he looked upon her, a shade of 
doubt came over his face. Her hand, mean- 
while, rested tremblingly in his; and although 
she sought his face with her eyes but at intervals, 
she appeared to realize all his emotions. Te at 
last withdrew his glance from the scene below 
with an expression of weariness, and as the 
maiden saw the look which rested upon his fea- 
tures, she gave utterance to an involuntary sigh. 
He started as the sound came to his ears, and 
drawing her arm again within his own, they pen- 
etrated the grove and emerged from its shadows 
upon the summit of the cliff. 

They seated themselves upon a moss-grown 
stone, side by side, and for a moment neither 
spoke. Their eyes were fixed upon the water 
below, which, save a slight ripple and swell 
against the rocks upon the shore, was calm and 
undisturbed. The faint twilight had departed, 
and the silver rim of the full moon had just 
shown itself above the horizon. The youth re- 
moved his hat from his head and fanned himself 
with it, pressing his hand upon his brow, which 
burned with a feverish heat. He noticed again 
the inquiring glances of his companion, for thus 
far neither had spoken, and breaking the silence, 
which had grown somewhat painful, he addressed 
her as follows : 

“Myra, by your looks I see that you would 
know the secret of my abstraction and uneasi- 
ness to-night. Is it so?” 

Her eyes again rested upon his face, as she 


aid : 

“Nay, Wallace, I seek not to penetrate your 
secrets. Pray, dismiss this thought from your 
mind—let us talk of the future!” 

“Ah, Myra, it is the thought of that future 
which pains me !—it is that uncertainty of what 
is to come that causes my unrest !” 

“But there can be no uncertainty, Wallace ; 
we have marked out our future course, and if we 
follow it, we may end our days.in peace and 
love together.” 

He turned his face from her, that’ she might 
not see the look of agony that dwelt there. 
Struggling to be calm, he addressed her again : 

“ Myra, you have told me that your heart was 
miné}; you once said that I held a place in your 
thought which no other might hope to fill. Nay, 
reproach me not ; I do not doubt your constancy, 
but I would have the assurance once more from 
your lips. Am I still to you as I was?” 

Her eyes filled with tears as she gazed upon 
him, and she murmured, in a broken voice: 

“Now and ever !” 

“It is enough!” he exclaimed, in transport ; 
“ my heart never deceived me. But Myra, there 
may, yes, there must come a season of sorrow to 
us both—a time when absence shall test our 
affection. Think you that you could retain my 
image, and mine alone, in your heart through 
intervening years of doubt and fear ?” 

Her cheek paled as he continued, but she 
seemed not to prehend his full 


my life in menial pursuits? No, I feel assured | ground ; and as he sits waiting upon the moss- 


that you would not. Myra, let me say to you 
that beauty such as yours would now be given to 
an unworthy object, were I willing to permit the 
sacrifice. Nay, start not; there rests no stain 
upon my honor or my good name—but what am 
I in the world? Who, out of Chariton, has 
ever heard of Wallace Fay? I feel that my 
destiny points me to another path in life, and 
that other stations await me. And, dearest 
Myra, of one thing be assured—my love will 
always be as now—my thoughts, wherever I may 
wander, will turn to you. Only for my love 
towards you, I might be content to remain—to 


} pass my days here, and, at the end of an un- 


ruffled life, fill an almost nameless grave in the 
churchyard. I would have you grace other 
spheres in life; I cannot bear to see you bloom 
and fade in the retirement of these lonely vales. 
Believe me, Myra, could I offer you the diadem 
of a queen, it would scarce be worthy of you.” 

He needed not to have told her of his ambi- 
tion. It showed itself in every look, in each 
lineament of his face. As he spoke, his chest 
dilated and his eyes burned with the expression 
of his hopes. She raised her head from his 
breast, where she had permitted it to rest, and 
with tears in her eyes, and a voice tremulous with 
emotion, she replied : 

“T never doubted your affection for me, Wal- 
lace; and though it grieves me that your love for 
me should be the cause of your departure, yet I 
will not try to detain you. I know your ambi- 
tion, your thirst for fame and longing for dis- 
tinction, and still I could wish that your heart 
had never known these fatal passions, and that 
you could be content to dwell even for life in 
Charlton ; but I know it cannot be. I will strive 
to calm my grief and keep back my tears, and 
while I fear that your ambition may be your 
ruin, I can still bid you godspeed! Your love 
for me may wax cold and faint, when you have 
mingled with the world, but always think and 
feel that in your native village there is one heart 
which beats for you alone in sorrow or joy, in 
life or death !”” 

Wallace strove not to restrain the tears which 
fell fast from his eyes, and as he beheld the grief 
of Myra, he was again almost turned from his 
purpose. But a dipping of oars broke the still- 
ness of the night, and turning to the vessel, he 
saw a boat rapidly cleaving the waters in its 
course towards the landing below. His doubts 
disappeared, and turning again, he addressed the 
maiden with his parting words : 

“Myra, I have marked out no course in life, 
nor do I know whither my steps are first to be 
turned; but I have resolved that ten years must 
pass away before I shall again seek my native 
village. Then I shall have won a name; a fame 
will then be mine which shall satisfy my desires. 
And though ten years is a great lapse of time for 
absence, I feel that never once shall my heart 
break its allegiance to you. Yet before I go, I 
would gain a promise from you. This cliff has 
been the scene of our mutual joys and griefs ; as 
we part here to-night, let us meet here ten years 
hence. When I shall return, my steps will first 
seek this spot; I shall seat myself upon this 
rock and here await you. Shall it be so ?” 

“Dear Wallace, doubly dear at the moment of 
separation, wegagld our lives but at the beck of 
Him who reigt® above. If he shall spare me 
until the time you have appointed, here I will 
meet you, although I fear the intervening years 
will bring much of sorrow. Not once till then 
shall my feet seek the path which leads hither ; 
the aspect of the place is now impressed upon 
my heart.” 

At this moment, a loud and impatient hail 
came from the crew of the boat below. 

“No more, no more,” he said, “I must go! 
Take this,” detaching a ring from his finger; 
“let it remind you of him who hopes to come 
and claim you at a future day. And now, 
farewell !” 

One passionate embrace, one long and fervent 
kiss, and he was gone. She heard his retreating 





“What is it, Wallace? What mean these 
strange words? Why do you speak of ab- 
sence—” 

She suddenly seemed to grasp his purpose in 
her mind, and she covered her face and wept. 
Her lover stood with folded arms, gazing with 
apparent pity upon her distress, and for a mo- 
ment he seemed to waver in his determination. 
But it was only for the moment. As his eyes 
rested upon a small vessel which had anchored 
close in towards the cliff, her sails flapping idly 
in the caim, his eye shone with new deter- 
mination. 

“Myra, do you see that vessel ?”’ he said ; 
“ when I leave you, to-night, it will be for her 
deck !”” 

Her eyes rested upon the object which he had 
pointed out, and then she rose and placed her 
hand upon his arm. 

“ Speak to me, Wallace,” she said; “tell me 
your purpose, your object in thus leaving me! 
Make a confidant of me! Do not pain me 
longer with your silence, but tell me all!” 

He took her hands within his own, once more, 
and striving to master the agitation which threat- 
ened to overcome him, told her all. 

“« Myra, you know that my love, my life, my 
whole happiness has ever been in you, even 
from the time when as children we wandered 
together along the beach, careless and happy. 
My hopes for the future have ever been in you; 
I have held your image next to my heart. And 
more than this, you are aware that my life, thus 
fur, has been passed here, in this neighborhood, 
and that my lot has been to toil in the fields for 
my support; yes, has been—and, more than 
this, must be, while I continue to make this my 
home. But you know, as I know, that I am 
fitted for higher pursuits in life; I will not be 
content to pass ‘my life forever away from the 
world. [ haye a genius which speaks to me, tells 
me that I wrong myself, wrong you, by bending 
to the common tasks of toil. And now I have 
resolved that it shall be thus no more. I have 
ambition. I am resolved to win for myself fame 
and wealth. The world lies before me, and I 
will enter the strife. Can you wonder at this? 
Would you bid me cramp my soul and waste 





fe ps as he hastily descended the path, and 
her tears again flowed freely. Her eyes then 
sought the water, and the bright moonlight re- 
vealed the boat afar off, fast gaining the vessel, 
with the upright figure of Wallace Fay in the 
stern, waving his hat in silent adieu. 





Ten years is a long period of time. In our 
old, familiar haunts, new faces appear and old 
and loved ones disappear; the landmarks of our 
boyhood become obliterated, the boy himself 
passes into the man, and the aged end their days 
on earth. Depart from your native village and 
return only after a decade has passed, and you 
realize but too distinctly that the work of the 
destroyer never ceases. The scenes of your 
young days can hardly be recognized among the 
new and unwonted objects which have sprung up 
all around. You may wander into the grave- 
yard and pause to read the names engraven on 
the marble which has been placed above the last 
home of many a being, and the involuntary tear 
will fill your eye as you recognize the names of 
former friends, the young, the brave, the fair! 
Ah, Death regards not youth! And here are the 
graves of the aged, too; the venerable forms 
upon which your eyes have rested in reverence in 


days past, have gone! One fate awaits us all, 





the common rest that crowns our days.” 


But the decay and mutations of Nature’s great 
works are slower and more gradual. The waves 
of the Channel have made no visible impress 
upon the granite of Charlton Cliff during the 
ten years that have elapsed since the meeting and 
parting of the lovers upon its summit, and save 
that the moss has grown and spread over more 
of its surface, it is all unchanged. 

It is just such a night as when the lovers 
parted. The moon is just rising above the dark 
line of the horizon, and its beams fall upon as 
tranquil a surface of water as then. A ‘vessel 
swings lazily at anchor off the cliff, and the 
same light zephyr flaps her unbent canvass 
against the masts. The scene is the same; and 
though Time has marked another decade upon 
the dial, he has passed by Chariton Cliff in his 
flight. 

One of the lovers has alreaifly come upon the 





rock, with his hat removed from his head, and 
his eyes bent thoughtfully upon the ground, we 
may study his countenance. Certainly, his face 
gives evidence of the lapse of years. In little 
does he resemble the youth who sat there ten 
years since. The bronzed cheek, the bearded 
face, the tall, stout body, are the work of years. 
And is his face more joyfnl of expression than of 
erst? No; the same pensive look is in his eye 
—the same, but deeper. He has mingled with 
the world, tasted its pleasures and sorrows, and 
yet seems not gay. The anxious expectancy 
with which he gazes upon the grove, mingled 
with his pensiveness, gives to his countenance a 
painful expression of doubt and fear. 

He waits not long. A female emerges from 
the grove, and advances toward the rock. In 
her, too, we behold the work of Time. Not less 
beautiful than when she leaned upon her lover’s 
arm and looked confidingly into his face, she is 
yet more the woman and less the girl. Her form 
is fuller; there is more of grace and majesty in 
her walk, and her features have become more 
regular. The heyday of youthful frolic is past, 
and though the old fire of love burns in her eye, 
her voice gives utterance to no transports of joy. 
Advancing to the stone, she simply speaks her 
lover’s name. 

“ Wallace !’”” 

“Yes, Myra, it is I. Am I greatly changed ?” 

“You are; your fori is nobler and your face 
more manly than it was. But you welcome me 
not—you address me not with words of tender- 
ness or affection! Speak to me, Wallace, and 
tell me all your thoughts.” 

“ Myra, dearer to me than ever in that cruel 
hour of parting, sit here upon the old moss-rock 
by my side, as you did then; lay your hand in 
mine, and your head upon my shoulder, and I 
will tell you all. You know my object in leav- 
ing my home and you; I experienced it all. I 
had formed a bright ideal of my future, and I 
looked only through the delusive glass of hope. 
My ambition was to become powerful and 
wealthy; to rank myself among the great of 
earth, and leave a record of my deeds, that pos- 
terity might know of my existence. With this 
object I left you; with hopes unfulfilled, pov- 
erty unconquered, fame beyond my grasp, I 
return to you !” 

He paused to calin his agitation. Uncon- 
sciously Myra had become his supporter, for his 
head rested upon her shoulder as he weakened 
with his narration. She smiled sweetly upon 
him, and bade him go on. 

“And can you now receive me back and give 
me a tithe of the old love that once was mine ? 
After leaving you to seek the will-o’-the-wisp— 
glory, can you pardon my cruel desertion and 
call me ‘dear Wallace’ again ?’” 

She replied not, but holding her hand up to 
the moonlight, she let the ring upon her little 
finger glisten in the light. 

“‘ Dear Myra, has that been worn for me!” 

“ For you, and none other !” 

It was enough. He knew that thioagh the 


| Bousetwife's Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


Beef a-la Mode. 

Choose a piece of thick flank of a fine heifer or ox, cut 
into long stices some fat bacon, but quite free from yel- 
low; let each bit be near an inch thick; dip them into 
vinegar, and then into a seasoning ready prepared, of 
salt, black pepper, allspice, and clove, all ins fine pow- 
der, with parsley, chives, thyme, savory, and knotted 
marjorum, shred as small as possible, and well mixed. 
With a sharp knife make holes deep enough to let in the 
larding, then rub the beef over with the seasoning, and 
bind it up tight with tape. Set it in a well tinned pot 
over a fire or rather stove; three or four onions must be 
fried brown and put to the beef, with two or three car- 
Tots, one turnip, a head or two of celery, and a small 
quantity of water; let it simmer gently ten or twelve 
hours, or till extremely tender, turning the meat twice. 





Green Pea Soup. 

Put a knuckle of veal and about three pounds of fet 
corn pork into the soup pot. On these pour one galion 
of cold water; let it slowly simmer for three hours, skim- 
mingcarefully. Shell a peck of peas, wash and put them 
on to boil, which will require about thirty minutes; pour 
them through acullender; take out the meat and mash 
the peas through the cullender into the broth, and let it 
simmer for fifteen minutes; chop up a handful of green 
mint and put it into the soup, and stir in a little salt and 
a tablespoonful of nice brown sugar. Toast a slice of 
bread, cut it into squares and lay on the soup when 
dished. The veal is a nice dish, served for the second 
course. 


Hints on Dress. 

The most elegant dresses are black or white. Common 
modesty will prevent indecent exposure of the shoulders 
and bosom. A vulgar girl wears bright and glaring col- 
ors, fantastically made, a large, flaring, red, yellow, or 
sky-blue hat, covered with a rainbow of ribbons, and all 
the rings and trinkets she can load upon her. Ofcourse, 
@ modest, well bred young lady chooses the reverse of all 
this. In any assemblage, the most plainly dressed wo- 
man is sure to be the most ladylike and attractive. Neat- 
ness is better than richness, and plainness better than 
display. 


Potatoes. 

We are all potato eaters, yet few persons know how to 
cook them, Shall we be bold enough to commence our 
hints by presuming to inform how to boil potatoes? Put 
them into a saucepan with scarcely sufficient water to 
cover them. Diregtly the skins begin to break. lift them 
from the fire, and as rapidly as possible pour off every 
drop of the water. Then place a coarse towel over them, 
and return them to the fire again until they are thor- 
oughly done, and quite dry A little salt, to taste, should 
have been added to the water before boiling. 





Rice Cakes. 

Beat the yolks of fifteen eggs for nearly half an hour, 
with a whisk; mix well with them ten ounces of fine sift- 
ed sugar, put in halfa pound of ground rice, a little or- 
ange-water or brandy, and the rinds of two lemons gra- 
ted, then add the whites of seven eggs well beaten, and 
stir the whole together for a quarter of an hour. Put 
them into a hoop, and set them in a quick oven for half 
an hour, when they will be properly done. 

Cheap and good Ink. 

Take one gallon of soft water, and in this put two 
ounces extract of logwood; boil ten minutes, then add 
twenty-four grains bichromate of potash, and twelve 
grains prussiate of potash, and stir them e few minutes 
while on the fire; now let it cool and it will be fit for use. 
Pulverize the ingredients before putting them into the 
water. Ink made in this manner is equal to any in use. 
It is of blue black color, but changes to a jet black after 





long years of his absence, her th had 
turned to him with the faithfalness of the needle 
to the polestar, and his fruitless wanderings 
found their recompense. He clasped her in that 
embrace which only a lover gives, and their lips 
met in a kiss of true atfection. 

Wallace Fay had been a wayfarer during his 
whole absence, seeking vainly for wealth and 
fame. But amid all his wanderings, the recol- 
lection of the form which stood upon Charlton 
Cliff and watched his boat with tearful eyes, as 
he waved his final farewell, had ever been with 
him. He had grown to manhood in the little 
village which he had left; could he tear its many 
reminiscences from his heart and plunge reck- 
lessly into the whirlpool of the world, and offer 
his love upon the altar of ambition? He found 
himself unable to meet the sacrifice. He learned 
to ider the boundless capacity of the love 
which he had forsaken as his true wealth, and to 
be ambitious only of securing and perpetuating 
her happiness. 

The moon rode high in the heavens, as the 
lovers left the cliff on their way to the village. 
As they passed through the grove, its chill and 
darkness affected them for a moment, but as 
they emerged into the beautiful light of the 
moon, they knew it was emblematic of the past, 
even as the vista of brightness extending far 
down the slope should be of their future. 








WESTERN COURT ETIQUETTE. 


The judge of a Western court recently de- 
cided a point adverse to a certain lawyer, The 
lawyer was stubborn, and insisted that the court 
was wrong. 

“1 tell you that I am right!” yelled the court, 
with flashing eyes. 

“ J tell you, yoware not!” retorted the counsel. 

“Tam right!” reiterated the court. 

“1 say you aint!” persisted the counsel. 

“Crier,” yelled the judge, “I adjourn the 
court for ten minutes.” “And jumping from the 
bench, he pitched into the counsel, and after a 
lively little tight, placed him hors du combat ; afver 
which, business was again resumed, but it was 
not long before another misunderstanding arose. 

“Crier,” said the court, ‘ we will adjourn this 
time fur twenty minutes.” And he was about 
taking off his coat, when the counsel said: 

“‘ Never mind, judge, keep on your coat—the 
p’int is yielded—imy thumb’s ont o’ jint, and 
I’ve sprained my shoulder !”—Z/linois Whig. 





el 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


A young man in Virginia had become sadly 
intemperate. He was a man of great capacity, 
fascination and power, but he had a passion for 
brandy which nothing could control. Ofna in 
his walks a friend remonstrated with him, but in 
vain ; as often, in turn, would he urge this friend 
to take the social giass in vain. On one ocea- 
sion the latter agreed to yield to him, and as they 
walked up to the bar wyether, the barkeepex 
said—“* Gentlemen, what will you bave ‘” 

“ Wine, sir,” was the reply. 

The glasses were filled, and the two friends 
stood ready to pledge each other in renewed 
friendship, when one paused and said to his in- 
nae friend : 

“Now if I drink this glass, and become a 
drunkard, will you take the responsibility *” 

‘Tue drunkard looked at him with severity, 
and said: 

“Set down that glass!” 

Tt was set down, and the two walked away 
without saying # word.— Christian Adoveate. 


P 





To take Grease out of Carpets. 

Scrape and pound together in equal proportions, mag- 
nesia in the lump, and fuller’searth ; having mixed these 
substances, pour on them a sufficient quantity of boiling 
water to make a paste; lay this paste as hot as possible 
upon the grease spots in the carpet and let it dry. Next 
day, when the composition is quite dry, brush it off, and 
the grease will have disappeared. 


To preserve Eggs. 

Put into a tub or pan one bushel of quick lime, two 
pounds and a balf of salt, and a pound of cream of tartar. 
Mix the same together with as much water as will reduce 
the ition to that as to cause an egg to 
swim with its top just above the liquid. Then put and 
keep the eggs therein, which will preserve them perfectly 
sound for at least two years. 

Wash for Sunburn. 

Take two drachms of borax, one drachm of Roman 
alum, one drachm of camphor, half-an ounce of sugar- 
candy, and a pound of ox-gall. Mix and stir well for ten 
minutes or so, and repeat this stirring three or four times 
a day for a fortnight, till it appears clear and transparent. 
Strain through blotting-paper, and bottle up for use. 








Strawberry Ice-Cream. 

Take one pint of strawberries, one pint of cream, near- 
ly half a pound of powdered white sugar, the juice of 
lemon; mash the fruit through a sieve, and take out the 
seeds: mix with the other articles, and freeze: a little 
new milk added makes the whole freeze more quickly. 





Pomatums. 

For making pomatums, the lard, fat, suet, or marrow 
used, must be carefully prepared by being melted with 
as gentle a heat as possible, skimmed, strained, and 
cleared from the dregs which are deposited on standing 


Children. 

and are only to be given to 
children in a very sparing manner, if given at all. Never 
pamper or reward with eatables. 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
TO LILIAN. 





BY IONE ST. CLARE. 


Thou art in the sunny south-land, 
And the breeze that cools my brow, 
Is redolent with perfame 
From the bending orange bough. 
Each isle in its glistening shore 
Is set like an emerald gem, 
Banded by silvery pearls 
In 8 royal diadem. 
And the stars in the crystal heavens 
Burn with deep and magical glow; 
While a dreamy sense of beauty 
Rests upon all below. 
But does not thy heart oft wander 
Back to its native shore? 
And wish with a mournful yearning 
To visit its home once more? 
I am lonely, I am lonely without thee; 
O, haste to thy home o’er the sea, 
For my soul, like a flower to the sunlight, 
Unfoldeth itself but to thee. 





HUMANITY. 
Humanity is great ; 
And if I would not rather pore upon ' 
An ounce of common, ugly, human dust, 
An artisan’s palm, or a peasant’s brow, 
Unsmooth, ignoble, save to me and . 
Than track old Nilus to his silver roots, 
And wait on all the changes of the moon. 
Mrs. Brownie. 





THE POET. 
The poet in a golden clime is born. 
With golden s 


stars above, 
with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. TENNYSON. 





Domestic Story Department, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE CLIFF OF DEATH. 


BY PHILIP LEE, JR. 





Tue traveller in the southern division of the 
Cottian Alps, bordering on France, lying between 
Monte Viso, and Monte Genevieve, having the 
plains of Piedmont on the east, and the province 
of Dauphiny in France on the west, beholds, 
stretched out before him a striking and diversified 
scene. On the right hand rises the Cliff of Um- 
bruzzo (with its sides half-way up covered with a 
dense patch of forest), casting its shadows far on 
the vale below, with its snow-capped summit 
clearly defined against the blue back-ground of 
sky ; while on the left is the Pelice, meandering 
its course through green meadows and fields of 
waving corn (which it now fertilizes and now 
devastates), until lost to the eye in the distance. 

On the right bank of this stream is situated 
the little village of Tor, or, as called by the in- 
habitants, Torre, with its pretty little white-wash- 
ed cottages d pi ly among the 
green hills and valleys, almost hid among em- 
bowering trees, and each with its little tract of 
cultivated land around it. On the south of the 
town is the Angrogna torrent, rushing down fron 
the Alps, when the snow is melting from the 
summits of the cliffs, but which is part of the 
year entirely dry. Further on, the country is un- 
dulating and hilly, until Mount Envers, richly 
adorned with forest and flowers, forms an inter- 
esting bound to the prospect in that direction. 

In the centre of the village, and on a large 
knoll, was a spacious, elegant mansion, beauti- 
fully embowered in trees, with its turreted battle- 
ments peeping out here and there among the 
thick leaves. The gables were almost hid among 
clustering vines, and blooming, vigorous honey- 
suckles, which crept up the corners and around 
the eaves, forming beautiful fantastic wreaths 
wherever they entwined themselves together. On 
the side of the left wing which faced the south, 
and overlooked by the window of a small bed- 
room, was a neat little flower garden, laid out in 
squares, with nicely gravelled walks between. 
It was now summer, and the flowers were in full 
bloom ; a magnificent array of colors, some with 
their large, bright petals spread boldly out to the 
bright rays of the sun, while others were modestly 
hid away among the leaves, giving no token of 
their presence but by their sweet perfume. This 
lovely place was the home of Ginhilda, a beauti- 
ful girl of sixteen summers, the pride of her 
father, and the joy of her mother’s heart. Her 
chief delight was to train the flowers in her preity 
little garden, and listen to the low-lisped tale of 
love from the lips of Alonzo D’Garca, a hand- 
some, noble-hearted youth, who lived a few miles 
off ; and who had loved Ginhilda ever since they 
were mere children. Alonzo was an orphan, left 
with a large estate, and had now come into full 
possession of his property. He loved Ginhilla 
with the whole strength of his noble, generous 
nature, and in return she loved him, with all the 
fondness of a pure young heart. 

About a month before our story opens, Ginhil- 
da had been to a festival held in a neighboring 
town; and, while there, unconsciously excited 
the admiration of a tall, dark, handsome youth, 
who from that time had persecuted her with his 
attentions. He was cast in nature’s finest mould, 
his frame was strong and muscular, but graceful 
and symmetrical in proportion. His face would 
have been eminently handsome, but for a dark, 
sinister smile, which at times played around his 
finely-cut mouth. No one knew who he was, or 
from whence he came, and many suspicions were 
whispered about concerning the dark, handsome 
stranger; but they never rose above a whisper, 
for he seemed to have vast sums of money at 
his command, and he spent it prodigally wher- 
ever he went; and wealth will generally com- 
mand a certain respect, even though the person 
deserves it not. 

She had always received his attentions coldly, 
and repulsed his advances firmly. One day she 
sat in a little vine-clad bower in her little garden, 
engaged in reading, when the form of the hand- 
some stranger darkened the entrance, and the 
next moment he stood before her. We will not 
here narrate a love story, which may prove un- 
interesting to the reader. He came to plead his 
love. He told her in impassioned tones, how, 
when he first saw her, her image had become 








firmly fixed on his heart—how his love had deep- 
ened, as he saw her from day to day, until she 
was the only object he desired in existence. He 
narrated in glowing colors the home he would 
take her to—how his boundless wealth would 
enable her to live like a princess, and myriads of 
servants should await her command. Her reply 
was firm, but respectful. She told him that she 
could never love him, that her affections were 
another’s, and she never could become his wife. 

On receiving this reply, the rejected suitor 
arcse from his knees, where he had first thrown 
himself, and merely bowing, left the arbor. 
Could Ginhilda have seen his face as he walked 
up the garden path she would have recoiled in 
horror. A dark scowl spread over his counte- 
nance, and revenge and hate were depicted there. 
In « few moments more Giyhilda heard the 
tramp of horses’ feet on the lawn, and looking 
out, she saw her rejected lover riding furiously 
«lown the village. As he turned a corner in the 
1oad she saw him turn in the saddle, and shake 
his clenched hand in the direction from whence 
le had come, and then striking the spurs in his 
horse's sides, disappeared from sight. A shud- 
ler ran through the fair girl’s frame at this silent 
menace, but she felt that his departure had 
taken « shadow from her heart. 

That same night when all were sunk in sleep, 
Ginhilda was kened by some one trying to 
force ojen the door of her room. She started 
up, and saw a human arm thrust through a panel 
of the door which had been broken, and trying 
to loosen the bolt which fastened it on the inside. 
Seizing « hatchet which lay near, she dealt a blow 
with all her strength which completely severed 
the hand at the wrist. Deep groans followed, 
and then footsteps were heard retreating from 
the room. After unbolting the door she trem- 
blingly entered the room with a light in her 
hand. There, in the middle of the floor lay her 
father, in a pool of gore! while on the bed was 
her mother, apparently lifeless, in a swoon. She 
heard a noise outside, and going to the window, 
saw, dimly through the night a figure on horse- 
back, contending with three of the servants who 
had been awakened. We should say here that 
all the servants slept in lodges detached from the 
mansion, and contiguous to the stables. One 
old woman slept ina room in close proximity 
to Ginhilda’s, but she was very aged, and both 
deaf and blind, and had consequently been undis- 
turbed by the tragedy which had been enacted. 

The figure on horseback had but one hand, 
but with this he firmly held the reins, and urging 
the animal furiously with the spurs he broke from 
his assailants, and soon disappeared from sight. 
She turned back in the room, but the sight was 
too much for her, she sunk down on the floor in 
a state of unconsciousness. When the servants 
entered, a horrid spectacle awaited them. Gin- 
hilda’s father wus quite dead, being stabbed 
through the heart; while her mother lingered 
for hours in a deadly stupor, and when she came 
to consciousness, reason had fled. Ginhilda lay 
in convulsions for several days, and when they at 
last receded a fever set in, and for many weeks 
she was insensible ; sometimes raving with all the 
horror of delirium, and at times sinking into a 
state of torpid repose. When she at last recov- 
ered, she was an orphan; her father had been 
buried with the pomp becoming his wealth, and 
her mother had followed him about a week after- 
wards. The whole village had been aroused by 
this bloody tragedy, but no clue could be obtain- 
ed relative to the perpetrator. More than once 
suspicion pointed, in the mind of Ginhilda, to the 
rejected suitor, and she remembered the menace 
which he had madv. She communicated her 
suspicions to her lover who deeply sympathized 
with her in her afflictions, and a search was insti- 
tuted, but he could nowhere be found. Ginhilda 
«trooped like a flower when under the scorching 
iays of the mid-day sun. 

Grief like hers could not be lightly put away, 
deprived as she was of father and mother at one 
fell stroke, the nearest and dearest relations she 
had ever known; it is no wonder that she for a 
season bent before the tempest. But she was not 
alone in her afiliction. Her lover sincerely 
mourned with her, and became the solace of her 
loneliness. But grief will not always hold its 
sway over the heart, or else the human race 
would be but miserable beings. Two years after 
this, the griefof the lovers was softened, and they 
ag:in began to talk of love. 

We will pass over the intervening time and 
take up the thread of our narrative when the fer- 
vent love of our hero to the object of his affec- 
tions, was to be consummated by marriage. It 
was a bright morning in June. At the home of 
the bride all was busy preparation for the ap- 
proaching ceremony, She was tastefully arrayed 
in white by the hands of her bridesmaids, and 
looked in her neat fitting costume, the personifi- 
cation of the goddess of beauty. A large num- 
ber of villagers gathered on the lawn, and the 
merry joke and lively sally ran from mouth to 
mouth. At last a clock struck the hour of ten, 
which was an hour later than the ceremony was 
to take place. The merriment on the green 
gradually ceased, and all eyes were turned to- 
wards the road. The bride became seriously 
alarmed, and often glanced out of the window 
with an uneasy eye. The clattering of horses’ 
hoofs was now heard on the road, and the next 
instant a riderless horse turned the bend in the 
road, and dashed madly up the lawn towards 
the frightened group. He was caught by a peas- 
ant as he was rushing by, and when he had be- 
come quieted, they all recognized it as Alonzo 
D’Garca’s ; the pommel of the saddle was cov- 
ered with blood, as were also the reeking sides of 
the animal. It was instantly supposed that a 
terrible accident had happened to the rider; and 
leaving the horse in charge of three or four of 
their number, the rest quickly hastened down the 
road. While leading the horse to the stable, one 
of the peasants noticed a paper fastened on the 
under part of the cloth back of the saddle. De- 
taching it from its position, he held it up to the 
light. It was a sealed note, and was simply di- 
rected on the outside, “ Ginhilda.” 
horse rushing up the lawn she turned deadly pale ; 
but when blood was found on the saddle a death- 
ly sickness came over her, and she fainted in the 











arms of her bridesmaids. By the exertions of 
her attendants she had returned to consciousness, 
and the strange note was put into her hand. It 
read as follows : 

“Charming, cruel creature ; it is with feelings 
of savage satisfaction that I imagine your emo- 
tions when you peruse this. You rejected my 
fervent love, and confessed that your affections 
were another’s. Maddening thought! But the 
great robber Red-Belt was not thus to be thwarted. 
Start not, thou cruel one. It was the terrible 
bandit chief whose name has struck terror to the 
stoutest hearts, that sued for your hand. When 
you rejected my love, I resolved to obtain pos- 
session of your person in spite of all opposition. 
The result of my attempt you know. To youl 
owe the loss of a limb. swore revenge, and 
that revenge is consummated in the death of your 
lover. By my own hand he died—I stood ex- 
ultingly over him when his breath left its mortal 
tenement. You will not have the consolation of 
beholding his body, for I have had it placed 
where it will never be found. And now adieu. 
My revenge is amply satisfied! And you will 
be molested no more by one, who would have 
loved you ever had you so willed it.” 


When Ginhilda finished reading, she sat like 
one inatrance. Her face was pale as marble, 
and her eyes gazed vacantly on space. Deep 
was the grief within her breast—a grief more 
pointed, because her heart had been so sorely 
lacerated by former affliction. The wedding 
was abruptly broken up, and the guests retired 
sorrowfully to their homes. The peasants found 
the place where Alonzo had been murdered; a 
pool of blood stained the greensward, and the 
ground was trampled as if a desperate struggle 
had taken place. A portion of his clothing, 
deeply stained with gore, was also found in a 
clump of bushes, which seemed to indicate that 
his body had been dragged through them. The 
whole neighborhood was searched, but the body 
of Alonzo d’Garca could not be found. To the 
honest villagers, it was all a profound mystery. 
The cheerfulness and joy of youth never came 
back to Ginhilda’s heart; grief had done the 
work of years. * * * * 

Twenty years have elapsed since the foregoing 
events transpired. Those who were then in mid- 
dle life, are now silver-haired men; while some 
are just tottering on the verge of the grave. The 
little village of Torre has not escaped the chang- 
ing hand of Time—though it has changed for 


heavily on her staff. She stopped in front of the 
chest and slowly scanned its horrible contents. 
But suddenly her glance fell on a rusty ring 
which encircled one of the skeleton fingers. She 
started forward with a frantic motion, and shriek- 
ing “ Alonzo,” fell to the ground. The lookers- 
on raised her up, but she was dead. The soul of 
Ginhilda, the once light-hearted maiden, had 
taken its flight. The bystanders had hardly re- 
covered from their surprise, when the tramping 
of horses’ feet, and a loud hallooing at the foot of 
the road which led to the cliff, arrested their at- 
tention. A single horseman was urging his 
weary animal up the steep road, while a few rods 
behind were a large number of imperial troops, 
whose horses were evidently almost spent with 
fatigue. As the pursued came near the peasants, 
his horse swerved to one side, and then fell for- 
ward on his knees. His rider plunged the spurs 
savagely in his sides—the poor animal made a 
desperate effort with his expiring strength, to 
rise to his feet, but he was too far gone, he fell 
backwards dead on the road. Disengaging him- 
self from the stirrups, with a frightful maledic- 
tion the discomfited horseman drew a pistol from 
the holsters, and cocking it with one hand (for 
the peasants now perceived that the other was 
severed at the wrist), rushed forward towards the 
clearing, where the horsemen could not follow. 

All this was the work of a moment, the next 
a shout came from the leader of the troops who 
were half way over the hill : 

“Behold the robber, Red-Belt of the One 
Hand, a thousand crowns to him who shall take 
him alive.” 

Five or six sturdy peasants instantly started 
forward, but a shot from the robber’s pistol laid 
one of their number low. Seeing all hope of 
escape cut off, he drew acutlass from his bosom, 
resolving to sell his life dearly. A short but se- 
vere conflict ensued. Two of their number fell, 
but the bold bandit was at last overpowered and 
bound. As the troops came up, their leader said 
to the peasants : 

“ You have done well; he is a desperate char- 
acter, and a reward of ten thousand crowns is 
set on his head.” 

As the party approached the cliff, the eyes of 
the prisoner fell on the iron chest; he seemed 





the better. The meadows are yet revelling in 
all their charms, the streams are yet flowing on 
as in days of yore; but the cottages are now 
more numerous, and two spires modestly rear 
their heads amid a thick grove of poplar and 
elm. A greater air of thrift pervades the village 
than formerly. On the morning when our story 
re-opens, a group of peasants might have been 
seen engaged in burning underbrush on the edge 
of a deep black precipice, which had just been 
cleared of the thicket which had adorned its 
summit. At the foot of the cliff were a group 
of villagers slowly toiling up its steep sides, 
bearing coils of rope, and large wicker baskets 
in their arms, which proclaimed them to be sam- 
phire gatherers. When the party arrived at the 
summit, which had but recently been cleared, 
they stopped, and began to prepare for one of 
their number to go down its dark sides. Thus 
engaged, the attention of those unoccupied was 
drawn to the southward, where in the dist a 


suddenly spell-bound. He glared on the terrible 
spectacle with maniac wildness, as he muttered : 

“‘What meanest thou, Alonzo D’Garca, to 
thus come before my vision in skeleton garb. I 
buried thee deep down among the rocks in thine 
iron winding sheet, where no human eye could 
see thee—why hast thou come up again to the 
light of day ?” 

At this juncture, the leader of the troops ap- 
peared to him, but motioning him back he 
continued : 

“‘ Away, ye shalt never have my body, the bold 
robber of the mountains will never be kept 
prisoner by mortal man.” 

And breaking from those who held him, ere 
any could interfere he sprang over the precipice. 
A shudder ran through the bled group as 
a dull sound came to their ears. An hour after 
@ mournful procession went down the road from 
the clitf towards the village, bearing the remains 
of five human beings on a large litter. 








large cloud of dust was rolling up in the air, as 
ifa multitude of horses were ing on the road. 

“I guess it’s some of the coast troops in pur- 
suit of smugglers,” said a young peasant, in a 
blue gherkin. 

“No, no,” returned another, who was leisurely 
uncoiling a bunch of rope; “I don’t think they 
would come so far inland ; take my word for it, 
it is a body of troops sent out against the famous 
robber, Red-Belt of the One Hand, whose band, 
by the way, has been entirely defeated and dis- 
persed, and he, himself, flees before his pursuers, 
among the mountains, with a large reward set 
upon his head.” 

“God grant that he may be taken and made 
a summary example of,” returned the other, de- 
voutly crossing himself. 

While this brief colloquy was going on, the 
samphire gatherer had began his perilous descent. 
The rope for a time ran rapidly out of the hands 
of the sturdy peasants, but suddenly a violent 
jerk gave them the signal for stopping. It then 
remained stationary for a considerable length of 
time, while a continual twitching of the rope 
seemed to indicate that the individual below was 
fastening something to the end. While they 
were waiting, the attention of the peasants was 


‘again directed to the highway. The cloud of 


dust was now not more than five miles off, and 
through it could be dimly seen a large body of 
imperial troops coming at full gallop, while 
about half a mile in advance, and slowly losing 
ground was a single horseman with his hair flying 
wildly in the breeze, and urging his weary horse 
forward with maniacexertions. While the peas- 
ants were thus gazing, a tremendous jerk at the 
rope gave them the signal for pulling up the dar- 
ing voyager. They soon became aware that a 
heavy weight had been appended to the rope, for 
all their combined strength could but slowly 
raise it. At last it reached the top, when they 
found, in addition to the weight of the peasant, 
a large, rusty, iron chest, which he told the won- 
dering group he had found on a large ledge, 
where it had probably been for years. 

A large lock had once fastened the lid in its 
place, but it was now so rusty that it was easily 
wrenched off, and the lid thrown back. They all 
started eagerly forward, but recoiled with horror 
when they saw within the chest the remains of a 
human being—a fleshless skeleton lying before 
them. For a moment they gazed awe-struck, on 
the strange scene, and then the low hum of as- 
tonishment ran round. By this time the group 
had swelled into a crowd, for all the villagers 
had come out to gaze on the strange scene, of 
troops coming towards their secluded village. 
But the strange proceedings on the cliff now 
riveted their attention; and many surmises were 
advanced, relative to the strange affair. 

“Perhaps Aunt Hulda could give us a little 
light on the subject, as she is the oldest of us all,” 
said a young peasant in a blue gherkin, pointing 
to a bent, middle-aged female, whose wrinkled, 
careworn face made her look older than she was. 
She came tottering slowly forward, leaning 





Floral Department, 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 

There is religion in a flower; 

Its still smaii voice is as the voice of conscience : 

Mountains and oceans, plants, suns and systems, 

Bear not the impress of Almighty Power 

In characters more legible than th 

Which he hath written on the tiniest flower, 

Whose light bell bends beneath the dewdrop’s weight. 
Hayry Be. 








Watering. 

This is a most essential branch of culture. It is a very 
common mistake in watering to pour the water down 
close to the stem of the plant. This is injurious in every 
respect. Water when poured profusely on the collar of 
the plant, which is the point of junction between the 
root and stem, causes the plant torot. The water should 
descend upon the plant like a shower, and never be ap- 
plied when the sun is on the plant, for that causes the 
leaves to blister, and become covered with pale brown 
spots. 

Celastrus Scandens. 

‘The Wax-Work or Climbing-Staff, is a strong woody vine, 
twining around small trees, and over rocks and bushes, 
growing in moist situations and beside stone walls; very 
ornamental when in fruit. This native climber should 
be introduced into every garden, for the covering of ar- 
bors, walls, or trellis work. The foliage is handsome, of 
a deep green. The flowers are white and in panicled 
clusters. It is a very vigorous climber, and will grow 
fifteen or twenty feet high. 


White Jasmine. 

This is an exceedingly elegant plant for training over 
a wall, where that support can be allowed; and aftertwo 
seasons will bear our winters very well. The purple jas- 
mine is much more hardy, and looks well mingled with 
the starry blossoms of the white. The white jasmine is 
a delicate and fragrant shrub, not surpassed by any of 
the species. 





Ceanothus Americanus. 

This plant is more generally known under the name of 
New Jersey Tea. A delicate, flowering, native shrub; a 
low bulby plant, flowering in June and July, from one 
to three feet high. The minute white flowers are crowd- 
ed in clusters, and are very pretty. The leaves have been 
used for tea. 

Cercis Canadensis. 

The Judas tree or Red Bud, is a curious shrub, or low 
tree, indigenous to the southern part of the United States. 
It is curious, from being covered with bunches of flowers, 
of a rare color, before the leaves begin to appear. It is 
beautiful in the spring, and not without interest, in full 
foliage, in the summer. 





Tartarean Honeysuckle. 

This shrub is a native of Russia, and grows about eight 
or ten feet high, and is covered with a profusion of pink 
flowers, in June, which are succeeded by red berries. In 
foliage, flower, or fruit, this is a desirable shrub, and 
thrives in almost any soil and in any situation. They 
are easily propagated by cuttings, layers and seeds. 


Dracocephalum. 

Dracocephalum, from the Greek words signifying a 
dragon's head, because the flowers are said to resembie a 
dragon's head. Most of the species are hardy perennials, 
easily propagated from divisions of the root, and worthy 
of a place in the garden. 

Verbena. 

All verbenas require to be grown im sand and pest, or 
heath moulds, and kept moderately well watered. The 
flowers of the verbena should always be cut off as soon 
as they wither. 





Sester’s 3 Pienic. 


« I will build thee a cot all covered ivy, 


with 
in some secluded vale, close by a purling brook, mean. 
dering over its pebbly bottom, tneassantis dabbling dul- 
cet tinkling strains, * Love, love, love,’ w atmos. 
phere is redolent of soothing, spicy aromas, that 
the eye languish, and the dissolve in the liquid 
fires of love— 


where the tiny #0) space 
le nought but . 1 will plant thee a garden of 
gorgeous loveliness, culled from nature's ardent designs, 
warmest tints, and smelli a 
“ Dolphy, dear, don't forget have a patch for cow. 
3 and omyuns—they’re 80 nice pickled.” 
A good story is told of Judge Joseph Williams, 
of Penncs!- but one of the early settlers ‘aien 
is boy hood, 





illustrative of 
now his head many 
years. Calling recently on his early playmate, Judge 
Jeremiah Black, late Chief Justice of ponnsyivesis, now 
woh: J Ngee tg eg the —— Bot to fad him, 
whereupon le follow * compliments of 
Chief Justice of Peumayiveniac? © 4 ay 

O, Jerry, dear Jerry, I’ve found you at last; 

And memory, burdened with scenes of the 

Somerset’s mountains of snow, 

Where you were but “ Jerry,” and I was but “‘ Joe.” 

The following anecdote is related of Dr. Arne, the cele- 
brated music compeser of Long century ; 


gentieman that sung: 


ng 
* Sir, without offence are the worst singer 
heard in all my lif.” a 


‘There! there!” exclaimed the ltingly, “ 
told you so.’* ren ont 
** Sir,’’ said the doctor, “ you must 
you cannot sing at all.’ hie ee Te 
Sener 
In Vermont, in times past, lived a queer old man b: 
the name of Fuller. Hie bed loss part st hie palate, and 
he was a rare specimen. He owned a mili, the water of 
Roca was brought for some distance thro’ 





ume. One an ap 
the flume was full of suckers. #uller posted if at 
the mouth, placing against it a large bucket to cateh the 
suckers in, while the boy went to the other end to hoist 
the gate. Then came ‘rush of many waters,” carry 
Fuller and the basket below. Ail dripping he ecramb 
out, sputtering, “‘ you may think 1’m an old idiot, but I 
aint such a darned fool that I couldn't see through that 
joke!” Most anybody could. 


NA en enn 


B—, who has since made quite a noise in the world, 
while at college was called upon to undergo an examina- 
tion in astronomy. On emerging from the ordeal, one of 
his companions asked him how he got off? 

** First rate,” said B——; “they only asked me two 
q yand I i them p ptly and correctly,” 

** What were the questions?” 

“The tirst was, ‘ What is a parallax?’ and I told them 
I didu’t know! and the second was, ‘Can you caiculate 
an eclipse’’—to which I said no! I'd like to see any- 
body answer two questions more correctly than that.”” 


RRR nnn mn 


A couple of Yankee girls put a bullfrog in the hired 
mau’s bed, to seeif they could not get him to talk. Dan- 
iel threw the frog out of the window, and never said a 
word. Soon after, he put a half bushel of chestuut burs 
in the girls’ bed, and about the time he thought they 
would make the least shadow, Daniel went to the door 
and rattled the latch furiously. Out went the candle 
state went the girls; but they didn’t stick, though the 





\. ag to them he them to be q 
for he only wanted to know if they had * seen any thi 
that pesky bullfrog. He'd gin tew dollars to find it.” 


ere ot oe eee 7 


One Kentucky editor gives the following as the “ ex- 
clusive driuk”’ of a iti nny porary : 

“fake one pint of good whiskey, stir in a pint of 
whiskey, beat carefully with a spoon well in one spoon- 
ful of whiskey, then add one and keep pouring in whis- 
Key. Killa large bowl with water and make a servant 
set it out of your reach. ‘ake a small tumbler, pour in 
two spoonsfuls of water; pour out the water and fill up 
with whiskey, and add to the above. Mavor with whis- 
key to your taste. 


eens 





A lady asked @ very silly Scotch nobleman how it hap- 

age bag Lope el ade oda of their own coun- 

were, generally speaking, men of more abilities than 
those wno remained at heme. 

* O, madam,” said he, ‘the reason is obvious. At ey- 
ery outlet there are persons stationed to examine ali who 
pass, that for the honor of the country no one be per- 
mitted to leave it who is not a man of understanding.” 
giea a »” said she, ‘+ I suppose your lordship was smug- 


“ Well, Snow, does still distresses to 
Morningiory pm? i dle bes 
“No, 1 dusn’t; I’se sacked her!” 

“ What for, Snow?” 

‘Cause when | axed her to decept my hart an’ han’, 
she sed she would rather be excused!” 

** What did ye do?” 
nce ignimous nigger dat I was, I ’scused 

Two Christians met in the street, one Monday morn- 
ing. Both were parents. As was most natural the con- 
Yersation turned upon the services of the preceding day. 
The first speaker opened the interview by saying: 

‘We bad a sermon from our minister last night, on 
the religious instruction of childrea. Why didn’t you 
come aud hear it?” 

* Because,” said the other, “ I was at home doing it!” 
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The following is the transcendental for ‘* Miss, will you 
take my arm?’ 

* Young lady, will you condescend so far to sacrifice 
your own conv: to my pleasure, as to insert the 
five digitals and a part of the extremity of your contigu- 
ous arm through the angular aperture formed by the 
crooking of my elbow against the perpendicular portion 
of my frame?” 


errr 


“* Kiss me, Kate,”’ 

be ee.” 

bed Wig nat, Bata? Do I not love you better than any- 

“My goodness gracious, I should think so—whst a 
fool you are, John.” . “ e. 

* Why so, Kate?” 

‘Why, no-sir-ce means yes!” 





ew 


A man stole a in New York, recently, and the 
owner detected the . who promised, a a os 


4 vid- 

kage at the appointed hour, on which 

was written, ‘ This is your dog; but = it the 

ished man di d ten pounds y made 
sausages! 





for some time, exclaimed: 

* And faith, you said it was meat and drink to you; 
but by my soul, it is a much better thing, for it is wash- 
ing and lodging, too!” 
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GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK: 


— oR, — 


A HERO OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


A STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[continuED.] 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
GOOD NEWS. 


Tur boisterous March winds had had their 
say, and given place to fickle April weather, 
The trees on Boston Common were shaking off 
the power of surly winter; they felt the warm 
sun-rays melting the icy rime from their roots, 
awaking from their torpor the white veined ves- 
sels of sap. The prestige of spring was in the 
air. One could almost hear her bidding the dead 
vegetation come forth from the grave of northern 
frost. Her heat was upon the buds, her potency 
in the buried seeds, her resurrecting breath in 
the early atmosphere of morning. She was work- 
ing out the fiats of the Supreme in nature. It 
was pleasant to know this. There was pleasure 
in watching God’s chemistry. It was good to 
realize that one had free access to his wide 
laboratory, and was privileged to look into the 
Alembic of the Almighty. To know that the 
Divine knowledge and will were doing a miracle 
before one’s eyes, was a sweet consciousness. 

Olive Raeburn had such thoughts as she noted 
the silent necromancy of the new-born season. 
She patiently watched out April and watched in 
May. From her window she saw the first ver- 
dure rising from the dust of the Common, and 
living by faith in the paternal voice, that had 
said “ Come forth!” Surely the tiny grass-blades 
had faith! Surely the bustling May-flowers had 
faith! Surely all things that awoke from their 
winter sleep, had faith! ‘They had faith and 
grew without a doubt that all would be well. 
And so all will be well; and so all will be as it 
was written it should be. 

The postman was at the door. His second 
violent ring aroused Olive from her trance of 
thought and brought her back to this practical 
world. Hugh opened the door. 

“ Miss Olive Raeburn—wpne cent.” 

A letter! She was expecting none. Who 
was it from? Where was it post-marked? New 
Orleans. A neat superscription. A lady's 
handwriting. Was it from Richard Lee? Pos- 
sibly. Some person had kindly used the pen for 
him. She carried it to her room—she broke the 
pretty seal—she read eagerly; she trembled, 
cried out, fainted. She was insensible some 
minutes. Consciousness returned, feebly at first, 
perfectly anon. ‘Tears sireamed from her eyes 
and took the pressure of feeling from her heart. 

Weeping was a pleasure—a necessity—it kept 
her from dying with au excess of joy. ‘The letter 
was read and re-read, pressed to her bosom, her 
lips, held tightly in her clenched hands, She 
looked at herself in the mirror. Her face was 
burning with the glow of a fever; her eyes beam- 
ing with the wild light of a visionist’s, her flesh 
and veins palpitating to the excited laboring of 
the heart. Her blood seemed full of some in- 
tensely exhilarating gas that kept her brain hot 
and teeming with overpowering pleasure. She 
tried to write a note to Mrs. Harper, but could 
not guide the pen steadily upon the paper. 
Throwing aside both pen and paper she ordered 
a carriage. Her uews would be best wold face wo 
face; a few inky characters could not tell it. 

She was quickly at the door; quickly up the 
steps; quickly had Mrs. Harper alone, with « 
key turned upon possible intruders. How should 
she begin? What was the proper opening of 
this revelation! She did not know—had for- 
gotten with what she intended to preface the 
wondrous story. She kept her veil drawn wo 
hide her flushed face; Mrs. Harper put it back 
and looked into her eyes. 

“You are excited, my dear! What has hap- 
pened! Is it anything that—that in any man- 
ner concerns me? Calm yourself. Your flesh 
is all a-giow.” 

“ Yes, it is something that very nearly con- 
cerns you; bat it will not move you with regret. 
It is not grief that brings me to you. I am not 
the messenger of we.” 

“It is joy! Lsee Tt flashing in your eyes and 
burning in your cheeks! ©, what is this my 
foolish heart is telling! Olive, child, do not let 
me deceive myself! It caunot be!” 

“ You read my tidings—you wrest from me 
my secret with the power of mother’s instincts. 
He lives—he lives {” 

“Alfred lives 1” 
Mrs. Harper stretched out her arms; they en- 
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